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The Author & Journalist 


When Tom W. Black- 
burn came to us_ in 
1941, he was writing 
in spare time and sell- 
ing almost exclusively 
to one editor. Today, 
Tom W. B 

a name _ you'll 
featured regularly in 
all the leading west- 


ern titles and fre- 

Tom W. quently in the west- 
Blackburn ern romance and_ad- 
venture magazines. 

You'll also see him in the smooth- 


paper Argosy 


IF YOU HAVE SOLD LESS THAN 
$250 WORTH, OR NOTHING ... 


We work with a few beginners worthy 
of our sponsorship, and will consider a 
few sample manuscripts to determine 
whether we can develop you into a sell- 
ing writer—but must charge you a 
reading fee until we sell $500 worth of 
your scripts. Our fees are $2.50 on 
manuscripts up to 2000 words; $5.00 on 
scripts 2-500, and $1.00 per thousand 
on those -12,000. Special rates on 
longer novelets and novels. For_ this 
you receive an honest professional ap- 
praisal of your work, revision and re- 
plot suggestions if it can be made sal- 
able, or our recommendation of salable 
scripts to editors and suggestions for 
new copy in line with your talents. 


and Woman's Day. 


But—Big Names Are Developed 


They say, “‘Writers are born.’’ But most “‘Big Names” are the product of intelli- 
gent planning, editorial coaching and professional promotion. We know, because 
so many of the writers we today sell regularly to Satevepost, Collier’s, Liberty, 
This Week, American, Esquire, Ladies’ Home Journal, etc., came to us when they 
still considered a “‘penny-per-word”’ sales check cause for celebration, The same is 
true of our big names in the specialized slick and pulp magazines, and in the book 
field. 


If you are a professional, or a writer who has recently started selling to national 
magazines, we offer you our 21 years of practical agenting experience and per- 
sonal contact with editors. We will find out what the editors like or dislike in 
your work; we'll get you tips, suggestions and editorial orders. And if your 
stories can be improved, we will tell you how and why, Thus you will be kept 
producing your best and will find yourself hitting more consistently, and scoring 
sales to better markets at higher rates. That’s the way big names are developed. 


WE WILL WORK WITH YOU ON STRAIGHT COMMISSION 

of 10% on American, 15% on Canadian and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold 
$500 worth of fiction or articles to national magazines within the last year. If 
you have sold $250 worth, we will work with you at one-half reading fee charged 
beginners. Submit sample scripts, rot over 10,000 words nor previously rejected, 
together with letter about yourself and list of sales made. 


August Lenniger Literary Agency 


56 West 45th St. New York 19, New York 


Booklet, Practical Literary Help and Latest Market News Letter on request. 


produce salable manuscripts. 


ROBERT C. BLACKMON 
Florence, South Carolina 
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OF BOOKS: 


Box 728 


NEW WRITERS 


Author of over 200 stories and articles will help you 
Write now for free details. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


High standards of performance, maintained 
year in and year out, explain the long life of 
the OLDEST WRITERS SERVICE (established 
1893). A complete service for short stories, 
BOOKS, articles, essays, verse—we criticize, 
revise, type, market. Catalog Free of Dept. J. 


Agnes M. Reeve, Director Franklin, Ohio 


are established. 
Publishers. We offer you 


editors and MS readers; able ar- 


“PENNY-WISE AND 
POUND-FOOLISH” 


Working haphazardly, as so many writers do until 
they learn better, may cause you serious losses. It 
may deprive you of a good deal of money you might 
receive for your stories—if they were just a little 


Book = t, th wi d d-fool t 
sn’t it, en, ‘‘penny-wise and pound-foolish’’ no 
friendly to avail yourself of experienced guidance and help-— 


the kind of help that has enabled so many writers to 
become successful professionals—when you can have 
this help and guidance for a nominal investment? The 
kind of help that brings me letters like the following 
literally every day: 

“You have the ability to put your finger on all the 
bad spots—bad spots that were not apparent to me 


you have tten book MS until you pointed them out. It amazed me how these 
qit e changes, —— trivial in themselves, made all the 
—_—oOn any subject, prose (50, one difference etween a very poor story and a good 
one. 
words up) or poetry (book-si this: 


collections for Contem — 


free. 
your MS will be re- fe 


(Incorporated 1920) 


Dept. A 
370-374 DREXEL BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


“I would wholeheartedly recommend your Service 
to anyone sincerely wishing to write. our Service 
is unique, both in its adaptability to the needs of — 
individual and in your unfailing patience. I kn 
what you have done for me even in this short ine. 
Already, with the sale of my second story within less 
than two weeks, the total fee I — you for the Pro- 
fessional Collaboration Service has been returned to 
me several times over in solid cash, while —— your 
training I feel e wiped to write salable stories for 
the rest of my Il 
) Names on 

My booklet, ““‘THE TRUTH ABOUT AS- 
SISTANCE,” is FREE FOR THE ASKING. It gives 
my credentials, both as an author and a liter critic, 
tells something of my success as a builder of literary 
eareers for over er -five years, and contains vital 
information, not obtainable elsewhere, designed to 
protect your pocket-book 

It describes, too, the PROFESSIONAL COLLABORA- 
TION SERVICE, which you should investigate if you 
really want to learn the ‘‘tricks of the trade’’ so nec- 
essary to success. This Service has enabled many to 
become successful, and new clients are breaking in 
all the time. Some, after successful careers as short- 
story writers, graduate into the larger field of the 
novel, and become successful there also. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Topanga 2, California 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


By JOHN T. BARTLETT, Co-Publisher 


It was a great convention! I 
forgive Chicago the heat. It does 
not matter to mc—now—that, in 
shirtsleeves, drinking gallons on 
gallons of water and sweating it 
out, 1 became more and more 
dilapidated as the convention pro- 
ceeded. What I dwell on is the 
grand performance the 1944 Re- 
publican National Convention 
turned in, and the satisfaction of 
having had a part in it; the con- 
fidence I have that the platform 
we approved, the candidates we nominated, will win 
in November. 


Colorado, thanks to Republican victories of the past 
four years, was one of the states receiving most- 
favored seating. The first day I occupied Seat 1, 
Row A, beside the microphone, acting as delegation 
chairman while Senator Millikin worked around the 
clock with the platform committee. Next day and 
Wednesday I had Seat 5 in the same front row—-the 
press section a short 10 feet across the aisle. 

We made the best of our location. We fraternized 
with newspapermen and photographers; we waylaid 
party celebrities, walking the front aisle; we kidded 
the Chicago policemen—pleasant, courteous fellows— 
stationed near us. (When one Colorado delegate de- 
manded to know why the police did not clear the 
platform edge of a bevy of photographers overlong 
obscuring our view—Dewey was speaking—a youth- 
ful cop replied, “Freedom of the press!’’) 


Margaret had an excellent seat on the mezzanine, 
and got as much pleasure from the whole experience, 
almost, as I did. (One great show in itself was the 
life of the 


“The first 19 years do not count,” E. Hoffman 
Price wrote me. “Life began when I enlisted in the 
15th U. S. Cavalry, with which outfit I soldiered in 
the Philippines, on the Mexican Border, and in France, 
Some while after the armistice, I took the entrance 
examination for West Point, and made the grade. 
General Douglas MacArthur signed my discharge 
papers from the regular army. 

“Life at West Point was routine, just like every- 
one else’s. There I was a member of the pistol team, 
and the fencing team. After a short while as lieuten- 
ant in the Coast Artillery, 1 got a job as superinten- 
dent of one of the Union Carbide Ccmrany’s forty- 
odd acetylene plants. At the same i ec, 1 began 
writing as a hobby. 

“Eight yéars later, the job blew up. faving sold 
some 20 stories, I decided to make a pusiness of 
writing, which I did, and which I have been doing for 
the past twelve years. It is a full-time job, but I 
manage also to do “The Wormseye View,” a daily 
column for the Vallejo (Calif.) Standard, thus re- 
versing the old theory about the beauties of news- 
paper work as training for fiction writing. 


“My stuff includes adventure, detective, Western, 
fantasy, from shorts to serials, with a few travelogues, 
and technical articles on cameras and motors. To 
date the all-time score is a trifle short of 400 sales 
to 60 magazines, most of which are today extinct. 
Some of ihe yarns have been published in England 
and ir th: Scandinavian countries; many have been 
pirated in Latin America (but who hasn’t found a 
non-paying Spanish translation of at least one of his 
stories ?) 

“I like fictioneering. 


John T. Bartlett 


It has paid me better than 
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any other job, though it’s had its ups and dowas. I 
remember a six-months period when I sold nothing 
but a refrigerator, gas range, and dining room suite. 
Then there was the year in which I bought two 
Pierce-Arrows and an oversized Packard. Both ex- 
tremes, while literally true, are somewhat in the 
nature of gag lines, and I withhold the payoff, since 
the statements as they stand sum up, better than any 
lecture, the fiction business as I have found it. It’s 
the long term average that counts. 

“The only trouble with fiction is that it interferes 
with hobbies: photography; studying Arabic, Persian, 
Urdu, and Chinese; classifying and calibrating the 
various kinds of rum, brandy, and sherry; collecting 
Oriental rugs; and road testing all cars from Austins 
to Tiispano-Suizas. This list is far from complete. 
lor a writer, life and every possible aspect thereof is 
a hobby.” 

(You will learn much more concerning Mr. Price 
in his article, “The Adventure Story,” in this issue. 
August Lenniger is his agent.) 


AAA 


Robert Turner, writing from Yonkers, N. Y., 
covers a lively writing career. “I have spent nine 
of my 29 years writing, at first spare-time stuff after 
hoars as a messenger boy, post office clerk, insurance 
salesman, switchboard operator, press agent, etc. When 
I had tired of bumping my head against the top mar- 
kets, I descended to the burlesque circuit of writing 
(no longer in existence), and made first sales to the 
old D. M. Publications’ Tattle Tales, Spicy Stories, 
Bedtime Stories, and others. I sold about 100 stories 
to that field, and when it collapsed, went into comic 
strip writing and did hundreds of strips—had lots 
of fun, made lots of money, and graduated, for a brief 
while, to writing King Features’s ‘King of the Royal 
Mounted,’ which runs under Zane Grey's by-line 
(rubbed up against fame that time, but none of it 
came off), and also Fred Harman’s NEA syndicated 
strip, ‘Red Ryder.’ 

“From that, I jumped into the managing editor- 
ship of Ace’s group of comics. While there, I did 
half-a-dozen comic pulp yarns, and quit to free-lance. 
Have been at that the past three years, with very brief 
editorial breathing spells on the pulps at Ace and 
Popular. 

“In that time, I’ve sold well over 100 pulp yarns, 
mostly in the crime field, to Popular, Fictioneers, Ace, 
Fiction House, Standard, Red Circle, Columbia, etc. 


(Continued on page 20) 
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“The future belongs to those who prepare for it.” 3 M A G A ZI NE WRITI N 
Maren Elwood Fiction — Non-Fiction 
practical home study training for 
q uthor of the current non-fiction best seller, 3 The Magazine Institute, a private school owned 
- CHARACTERS MAKE YOURSTORY, published 3 and operated by successful writers and editors, 
- by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the 3 offers practical, up-to-date training in story 
q E and article writing. You work in your own 
9 Book-of-the-Month Club. D home. Every assignment you send in is re- 
q FICTION 3 turned with detailed criticism. \ 
7 
’ Professional RADIO 3 EXPERT INSTRUCTION 
3 ARTICLE 5 An experienced writer or editor takes you in 
’ Training FEATURE 3 hand, answering all your questions, helping 
g SCREEN d you to find the type of work for which you are 
; ; q naturally suited. Before long you are writing 
q f or Writers JOURNALISM 3 in your own home fiction stories, essays, short 
g ENGLISH J sketches, whatever you are best fitted to do. 
1 3 SEND THE COUPON TODAY for the free 
3 Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism.... Personal, directed (Read Editor-in-Chief Robert Smith’s best-sell- 
3 ing “Hotel on the Lake.” At all bookstores.) 
writing. For information write: 3 — 
THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC. 
MAREN ELWOOD New York 20, N. Y. 
3 ’ Please send your catalog, without obligation, to: 
6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call). 
Vacations cost money! This year, wise writers, whether 
beginners or professionals, will spend their vacation & 
money and leisure on something that will pay divi- 
dends—improvement of writing knowledge and tech- 
nique! Be one of the wise ones! 
Acceptance is what every writer seeks. There is no other | 
field in which there is such a tremendous demand for new 
writers than in that of radio. A schedule of SIXTY-FOUR 
THOUSAND PROGRAMS daily must be met if the radio 
industry is to maintain its prestige and power. It MUST 
FREE HAVE new writers! TODAY is the best day to get into this i 
“Air Talent Times” interesting and lucrative field. 
Compited and edited VACATION SPECIAL! Write today for information 
Center. Chock fans about our rates for July and August. No obligation, 
information, news, of course. 
personalities and up- 
market leads. t 
free on request. RADIO7Z INSTITUTE 
Studio G, Radio Center—Hollywood 28, Calif, 
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it THE ADVENTURE STORY 


. . By E. HOFFMANN PRICE 


THE $64 question which writers “ask as soon as 
they get accustomed to the idea of being paid any- 
thing at all for fiction is this: “How can I get two 
cents and up, instead of one cent and downward?” 

One also hears the anecdote about the author who 
called on an MD and complained of having indiges- 
tion; and the doctor exclaimed, “Impossible! Who- 
ever heard of a pulp writer eating?” 

There is no union which can blackmail publishers 
into paying a juicy minimum to bungler and expert 
alike, and I hope there never is. If you know your 
business, you needn’t worry about rates; if you don’t 
know it, get into some business for which you are 
qualified. I propose to explain the essence of writing 
to get rates well above the minimum, and approach- 
ing the ceiling, though, candidly, I do not know what 
that altitude is. While the explanation is geared to 
the adventure story, the principles apply to all groups. 

The purpose of the adventure story is to convey 
dramatically the glamour of far-off places and peo- 
ple; to give retired adventurers a re-creation of famil- 
iar scenes, and to afford escape for the rocking chair 
adventurer. This requires authenticity. 

Authenticity is that without which you have noth- 
ing. It is simply a matter of knowing what you are 
talking about. Even with considerable personal ob- 
servation of foreign locales, there is always the need 
for supplementary research, using such aids as large 
scale maps, sailing directions, consular reports, statis- 
tical tables, as well as all data which enable one to 
interpret a locale in terms of smell, sound, taste; 
characteristic food and drink are important, far more 
so than landscape or architecture. 

Although I soldiered in the Philippine Islands, 
each of the guerilla yarns appearing in Adventure 
has been checked by a retired major who soldiered 
there a lot longer than I did. As a result, Colonel 
Albert T. Rich wrote the editor, saying, among other 
things, “It is plain that the author has an intimate 
knowledge of Moro fighting methods.’ Although I 
had to answer the colonel and say that I'd never 
fought a Moro and was almost sorry for any Jap who 
tackled the chore, letters of that sort didn’t hurt me 
with the critical editor of Adventure. 

Dorothy MclIlwraith, editor of Short Stories, or- 
dered a novelette whose plot required some scenes 
in Timor, an island which I hadn’t approached by a 
thousand miles or more. I was tempted to take it 
on the pattern of Java, but instead, I opened the 
British Admiralty Pilot, Eastern Archipelago, Part 
II, and found that, unlike the other islands of the 
East Indies, Timor is not volcanic; the hills, are thinly 


wooded, with no jungle at all; the majority of the 
native population consists of tall, kinky-haired, beetle- 
browed Papuans, and not. short, wiry Malays. Sup- 
pose I’d not checked! 

I've been in Mexico a number of times, but when- 
ever I write of that country, I have it checked not 
only by a journalist who worked there six years, but 
also by the one time Quartermaster General of the 
late Pancho Villa’s army. 

On the other hand, there have been occasions when 
a customer demanded a locale I did not know; for 
instance, a yarn of Bagdad. It is then a matter of 
exhaustive and exhausting research. Since some ex- 
perts are self-styled, I check each one’s data against 
those of the others, and analyze the entire display 
in the light of my general knowledge of Moslem 
customs. While I am faking, it is honest fakery and 
thus far, no one has squawked. 

For today’s adventure story, involving detailed de- 
scription of the enemy's customs, equipment, and 
routine, the Infantry Journal to which any civilian 
can subscribe, is the number one necessity. 

A writer of Westerns need never have ridden a 
horse; a writer of love stories need never have 
loved, or been loved; the writer of who-done-its 
need never have been either cop or criminal; but the 
author of adventure stuff is expected to have been 
around. 


= 

Service in the armed forces is the finest training 
and background the adventure writer can have, though 
peace-time experience at sea is equally valuable. 

Without necessarily being expert, you should know 
something about horsemanship, fencing, pistol and 
rifle firing, the basic principles of street fighting. If 
you can’t get desert sensations in the Gobi, or moun- 
tain experience in the Hindu Kush, develop a thirst 
in Arizona, and snow-blindness in the Rockies. 

Knowledge of foreign languages is valuable. While 
you certainly do not want more than a minimum of 
italicized phrases in your script, even a skimpy ac- 
quaintance with, for instance, Arabic, is a mighty 
help toward giving an all-English phrase a typically 
Arabic twang. For instance, have Hamid ask, “Will 
you drink smoke?” That is, use the literal meaning 
of sharab addoukhkhan. Right now, I'm studying 
Chinese to give me a better insight into the Chinese 
association of ideas. Here authenticity makes for 
sound characterization. 

But assuming authenticity, you still have to pick 
a story problem. Give the hero some chore which is 
normal or commonplace in his locale. A rubber 
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planter, the superintendent of a copra plantation, a 
surveyor: these are far more convincing and natural 
than is the set-up wherein the problems of an arch- 
eologist or of a treasure hunter are treated. The oc- 
cupations suggested mean something to the average 
reader, who is comparably employed at home, where- 
as he is prone to consider an anthropologist as some- 
thing from another world. 


Again, if you grab archeology as the handiest way 
of accounting for a white man’s presence in a foreign 
locale, you'll have a far-fetched yarn, all melodrama; 
it won't really be about an archeologist at work, but 
about one who might some day work if he ever gets 
through evading villains. To dish out convincing 
and honest drama keyed to the practice of archeology, 
you'll have to devote as much to studying that busi- 
ness as you would bridge building, or running a truck 
route across the Syrian desert. 


Above all, steer clear of the so-called “adventurer,” 
a fellow roaming about, apparently waiting a chance 
to rescue prisoners, seek hidden pearls, or steal the 
Eye of Indra. 


In my Argosy novelette, “By Land And Sea,” the 
hero was a veterinarian, caring for the polo ponies 
of the Sultan of Johore. While the Jap invasion of 
Singapore did inevitably fling at him a Blonde to be 
convoyed to safety, his prime mission was saving a 
horse, not a girl. 


Short Stories recently published a novelette, “Ac- 
cording to Plan.” It was about the superintendent 
of an American-owned acetylene plant in Batavia, 
Java. The problem was to sell the plant to Dutch 
investors, and before the Japs made so much. prog- 
ress toward Singapore as to make speculators pessi- 
mistic. This offered so many off-trail angles that 
even the deadly, dreary routine of Japs marching into 
a captured town was largely offset. 


Adventure recently bought a short about a mission- 
ary who after thirty years in China, had made not one 
convert. He ended by converting the town. And it’s 
not a religious story, either! 


Speed Adventures has just accepted a novelette 
about a ricksha coolie and a sing-song girl. The 
hero, an American-born Chinese, in Canton to visit 
relatives, was stuck there for the duration, and his 
problem was to make his American tastes jibe with 
those of the Chinese public in a Jap-occupied city. 

See what I mean by avoiding hackneyed problems? 
My solutions aren't a bit more clever, no more strik- 
ing, ingenious, or dramatic than they were when in 
six months I sold a refrigerator and a dining room 
suite, but not a MS. The problems, however, are 
more individualized, the characters are less rubber 
stamped, and the atmosphere is more authentic. 

Characterizations are the life of fiction. Steer 
clear of the conventional “two hundred pounds of 
bone and brawn,” the unconvincing Don Quixote who 
meddles in all manner of trouble, and with the flim- 
siest motivations; with no motivation at all except 
the cliche, “Well, he has a naturally adventurous dis- 
position.’” While there are such chaps, they're rare, 
and the writer who relies on that rubber stamp has 
never yet, to my knowledge, convincingly portrayed 
the type. It was once my favorite, and sold for 34 
cent a word, by the ream. 

I did not begin to earn substantial money until I 
presented heroes who had foibles, un-heroic qualms, 
vices, weaknesses; the sort of person we love in spite 
of his sins. 

In July Adventure is “Quisling For Breakfast.” 
The Filipino collaborationist who gives the yarn its 
title is more sinned against than sinning. He does 
not have a beautiful daughter, and if he did have 
one, she would not be in love with an American secret 
agent, or aviator hiding from the Japs. The yarn is 
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not a generalization. It is the presentation of a 
specific Quisling, neither condemning nor excusing. 

Another distinctly individualized character in that 
yarn, the fourth of a series, is “General” Ryan, an 
officer cashiered from the United States Army for a 
purely personal pre-war brawl with a senior officer, 
who tactlessly tried to break up Ryan’s plans for 
marrying the daughter of a wealthy Filipino. On 
being cashiered, Ryan learns that his fiancee won't 
marry him, for he has lost face. He goes to Min- 
danao, turns Moslem, marries four native ladies, each 
the daughter of a Moro chieftain. He dons four sil- 
ver stars, and runs his plantation in burlesque of a 
military reservation. And when the war comes, he 
expresses his sour humor by sneaking out and hang- 
ing Japanese farmers with the hemp they are growing 
on lands stolen from the natives. This forceful but 
pixillated chappie is far more interesting and con- 
vincing than the paragon of virtue and manliness pre- 
scribed by the archaic tradition. 

In ‘Sanctuary,’ recently published in Argosy, I 
presented an American guerrilla in Luzon, who gets 
cold feet and quits, surrendering to the Japs. He 
meets a Skibby colonel who is humane, kindly, and 
earnestly trying to sell the natives the beauties of Co- 
Prosperity. Unorthodox? Sure it is, and so is the 
climax. That's why Rogers Terrill bought it. 

The forgoing qualities are not sufficient in them- 
selves to fill the bill, though they help a lot toward 
doubling and trebling the standard minimum sate. 
The missing ingredient is importance, (as to theme, 
or applicability to the reader's everyday life) ; 
emotional urgency, which is also expressed as that 
human quality which makes the fictitious characters 
so real that the reader for the time lives their lives, 
suffers their miseries, and shares their triumph. This 
makes a good love story, a good Western, and when 
it’s found in the who-done-it, you have a superior 
detective story. So hold your hat— 

“Importance” is difficult to define in such terms 
as to make the meaning clear to a person who doesn’t 
know the answers; example is the only possible 
a Let’s refer again to “Quisling For Break- 
ast.” 

The hero’s mission is to kidnap a collaborationist 
governor and bring him before a courtmartial, with 
the grim and ironic ‘General’ Ryan to try the traitor 
and hang him. Here our problem is admittedly 
trite, routine stuff, a typical war-time yarn; every- 
one is doing it. However skillfully and thrillingly 
narrated, however much authenticity the story has, 
however striking the characterizations, the mere ac- 
count of a sneak into an enemy-controlled city to 
snatch a Quisling is so much expanded blah; after 
all, heroes do usually survive perils, and usually do 
succeed. 

* 

What gives the yarn emotional wallop, real ‘“‘im- 
portance,” arises from the disguised hero’s neces- 
sary dealings with the Quisling, for from this associa- 
tion he learns so much about the motives which led 
the man to collaborate with the Japs that while he 
does not deviate from his principles, the hero has 
the growing conviction that this man should not be 
executed. 

And there is the story: how save this unhappy gov- 
ernor and yet not betray fellow guerrillas? The 
hero's conflicting emotions, as he goes about his 
preparations to trap the collaborationist, are infinitely 
more gripping than are the thrills presented when, in 
guise of a collaborating missionary, he goes with the 
Jap commandant to inspect the quarters of prisoners 
of war and is sure that a fever-delirious captive has 
recognized and may betray him. 

This all builds up to the Quisling’s climactic deed. 

That gave the emotional build-up and final impact; 
the “importance,” in this case, is parallel yet dis- 
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tinct from the emotional. Hair-splitting, but we're 
tackling a tough analysis. The “important” thing 
here is the honest and unbiased presentation, through 
this individualized Quisling, of the fact that not every 
collaborationist is a traitor to his people; that some 
collaborationists, perhaps misguided, or tricked by 
enemy promises, sincerely believe that it is their duty 
to carry on, rather than to refuse, and so deliver 
their people to lawlessness of their own kind, and to 
the rigors of martial government. 

This challenging you to think is important be- 
cause the idea presented has been and is going to 
be answered in actual life, and the answers in one 
way or another affect the future of every citizen of 
this country. I am not presumptuous enough to im- 
ply that my exposition is important; I mean only, the 
question itself is important. 

A story whose importance is purely intellectual is 
likely to fall flat. One whose importance is purely 
emotional has a far better chance. Best of all is 
when one can combine intellectual and emotional ap- 
peal. 

A story has human interest and importance when 
its implications are remembered long after the plot 
is forgotten. This can only happen when the human 
appeal is so strong as to make the mere thrill of 
suspense a subsidiary frill. 

Some of the first yarns I sold, twenty years ago, 
had the thematic or emotional quality I described. 
However, I’d stumbled into them, and without quite 
knowing how or why. That's why I spent so many 
years envying the boys who got two cents and up. 
Once I was consciously aware of the principles in- 
volved, and learned how to apply them, and to what 
sort of material to apply them, things picked up. 
A lot of it I doped out the hard way; a lot of it was 
suggested to me, as soon as I showed signs of being 
able to understand explanations, by my agent. But 
remember, no one can expound a principle to you 
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unless and until you have of yourself first gained a 
rudimentary grasp of its application. It can't be 
funnelled in. 

Neither I, nor your agent, nor any writing course 
can inject it in the manner of a blood transfusion, 
as else we'd all be top-flight pulp or slick writers! 


e 

Having blocked out what to do, let me turn to the 
don'ts. Do not waste any time on those devilish 
clever gags for so-called surprise endings. In that 
there is actually nothing new on earth you'll not sur- 
prise the veteran reader. Also, trick stuff is phoney 
or forced. If it is actually original, you're running 
the risk of griping a reader who is less brilliant than 
yourself. 

Another thing: if you have a clever gag, some- 
thing no one ever thought of before, you are in 
danger of getting such a glow that you'll forget all 
about telling a story. You'll forget your real mis- 
sion, that of presenting living human beings, flesh 
and blood people with emotional and _ intellectual 
gears that mesh with the reader's. You'll be so bent 
on exploiting your own keenness that the summation 
of your yarn will be, “A’n’t I a wizard?” And who 
wants to spend twenty-five cents and a number of 
hours to get such a treat? 

There is nothing new. Homer and the Bible offer 
all existing story setups. My guerrilla and other war- 
time yarns are basically the adventures of Joshua and 
Gideon and Samson; David and Saul and others. The 
capture of Jericho is a boiled-down formula for Fifth 
Column preliminaries, followed by blitzkrieg. Gideon 
I consider the beau ideal of guerrilla leaders. So, 
knowing right from scratch that I am not going to 
dazzle anyone by originality, I settle down to blood, 
sweat, and tears—that is, to digging in and trying 
to present, as honestly and humanly as I can, a story 
of people. 


Don’t be scared by any rot about taboos. Kick 
NO BEEF 
NO PORK 
No NOTHug 


“I should worry—I got more time to write my poems and stories!” 
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them around all you please, providing that you stay 
within the bounds of ordinary decency and propriety. 
Do not have characters take conventional attitudes 
simply for the sake of safe routine. 

Adventure accepted a yarn in which a missionary, 
feeling himself abandoned by his own God, burned 
incense to a graven image. The yarn got a bonus, 
not a bounce. 

General Ryan, marrying four wives, and native 
wives at that, certainly raped a couple of taboos. 

In “Chinese Gamble,” a 25,000 worder which ap- 
peared in Short Stories, the hero overpowers a Jap 
assailant under conditions which would make it fatal 
to release the man, even though the event occurs in 
neutral Macao. He takes a cord and deliberately 
strangles the man. In the old days, heroes invariably 
bound a captive, hand and foot, and the prisoner in- 
variably escaped to raise ructions. Today, heroes 
are sweaty, salty jaspers, cruel and realistic when 
they have to be. 

Argosy ran a short in which I'd centered the action 
around the romance between an American refugee and 
a Chinese lady. There was a time when there'd been 
a lot of head-shaking. Tastes, however, have changed, 
though the real truth is that for some years now, 
taboos have existed only in texts on writing. The 
only proviso is that story logic and honesty demand 
the so-called “violation.” 

Aside from offering vulgarity, obscenity, or loath- 
some details, shuck your inhibitions and be yourself, 
honest and realistic. 

Avoid generalities. “The Raja sat on a rare and 
costly oriental carpet. As he reflectively sipped an 
imported vintage, he wondered which of his highly 
bred horses he should offer the British Resident as a 

Be specific; do it this way: “The Raja sat cross- 
legged on a garnet colored Turkoman rug. As he 
took small sips of champagne laced with brandy and 
hasheesh, he pondered on bribing the British Resi- 
dent who loved horses and not women. Offer him 
that short-coupled Kathiawari stallion, or the long- 
legged Ferghana mare?” 

Granted that Homer did better, the second gives a 
clearer picture than does the first, which is typical of 
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the writer who deals in the rubber stamped unspecific 
because he doesn’t know his subject. 

Suspense is that which makes the reader carry 
on, instead of listening to the radio. Suspense is the 
result of uncertainty as to the outcome of an impor- 
tant event. Once that event is taking place, suspense 
is largely ended. So, instead of one paragraph of 
build-up and three pages of gory slugging, give three 
pages of build-up, rounded out with objective presen- 
tation of significant detail and subjective presentation 
of emotional changes, and then wind it up with a 
paragraph or two of crisp action. A fellow writer 
recently sent me a 50,000 worder which had flopped; 
and I was not surprised. In his climactic scene, he 
had twelve pages of ‘‘street fighting,’ and not even 
friendship could prod me to reading them to the 
dreary end. His idea on thrills was 1932 model. 
They wrote that way in those days. 

Now, you may have concluded that authenticity, 
natural problems, good characterizations, emotional 
impact and importance, “that which makes a story 
remembered long after plot is forgotten,” all sus- 
pensefully narrated, and devoid of forced cleverness 
of device, is all you need for doubling or trebling 
your low rates; that is, merit will be rewarded. 

To a degree, such is the case. However, merit 
alone will hardly do it, simply because no editor is 
dishing out the publisher's cash just to be sociable. 
It is his duty to get as much, within ethical limits, 
and most publishers are ethical, as he can get from a 
given budget. I do know of a publisher who told 
me that he was doing so well that he wanted his 
contributors to share his prosperity, and that he was 
therefore upping the rate 25%, but this isn’t often 
done. 

The answer is competition. No matter how good 
your stuff is, if only one editor wants it, the rates 
stay fixed. When two or three in the same field 
want your stuff, bidding begins. They offer prem- 
iums for first look. However, you must produce 
enough to make it worth their while to feature you. 
A gem every six months doesn’t do the trick. Read- 
ers have short memories. 

And one thing more: while getting top rates is lots 
of fun, you’ve got to maintain quality. Coast or 
loaf, and you're a dead duck. When they bid for 
first look, your grief has begun! 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


WriTING NON-FIcTION, by Walter S. Campbell. The 
Writer. Cloth, 335 pp. $3.00. 


Walter S. Campbell, known also as Stanley Ves- 
tal, is Professor of English and Director of Courses 
in Professional Writing, at the University of Okla- 
homa. A person of great energy and versatility, he 
handles heavy teaching schedules while periodically 
authoring a book of definite literary merit. The 
Campbell non-fiction background includes five bio- 
graphies (Kit Carson, Sitting Bull, and others), three 
histories (one was Old Santa Fe Trail’), and 
two earlier texts on writing, besides numerous maga- 
zine articles. He has done three novels. 

The cover blurb of ‘Writing Non-Fiction’ de- 
clares, “Here is a book that offers solutions for all 
the problems that bedevil the writer of non-fiction 
from the moment he decides on a subject until he 
sees his work on sale at newsstands or bookshops.” 

Of course, the volume does no such thing; but it 
is, nevertheless, a splendid modern text on_ basic 
non-fiction techniques, with chapters devoted re- 
spectively to articles, books, biography, the scientific 
paper. Professor Campbell's basic formula for non- 
fiction: “Fact with passion.” One entire section is 


devoted to marketing, and the appendix offers a num- 
ber of models for study. 


AMERICAN WRITING, 1943, edited by Alan Swallow. 
Bruce Humphries, Inc. Cloth, 161 pp. $2.50. 


Subtitle of this book is, “The Anthology and Year- 
book of the American Non-Commercial Magazine.” 
The author compiled a similar volume for 1942. The 
goal: presentation of the best short stories and poems 
in the so-called “‘little” magazines and kindred pub- 
lications. The purpose is praiseworthy and the ac- 
complishment, we judge, competent. 


Let’s Write Apout You, by Charles Carson. Writers 
Publishing Co. Cloth, 95 pp. $2.00. 


The interesting subject which the author, a Cali- 
fornia writer and literary critic, examines, is the 
writing, eligible and otherwise, which people can do 
about themselves: concerning themselves, their neigh- 
bors, occupations, and experiences, and their political, 
religious and other ideas. His conclusion: there are 
tremendous fields of opportunity for the individual in 
autobiographical writing. He deals also, helpfully, 
with the varieties of personal writing which are often 
attempted, but which offer no prospects of commer- 
cial success. Mr. Carson gives many examples from 
personal experience and observation. Major attention 
is given to writing for book publication. The fore- 
word is by Jack Woodford. 
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HOW TO WRITE A NOVEL 


—FOR MONEY 


By HENRY GADE 


SO you write novels for 
book publishers and for 
money? And not without re- 
sults? Okay, I’m squelched on 
that; the point is, you write 
novels. 

But let’s take a few cases 
from my files and review them 
from a cash viewpoint. 

There’s Joe. He wrote a 
novel—spent six months on it. 
And a hard six months, too. 
But not wasted—jeepers no! 
He sold that novel, his first ef- 

Henry Gade fort. Any of you who have 
ever waited with bated breath 
for that publisher's contract can appreciate how good 
Joe felt. And besides, I know how much pleasure he 
got out of assuring all his friends that now he had 
prestige; he told it to me a lot of times! His lifted 
eyebrows when I coarsely inquired, “How much 
money?’ was a sweet bit of mugging. Well, the 
other day Joe got his yearly statement. After writing 
six months, sending the script around for another 
twelve, Joe had to wait only eight months more for 
his first check. Total, $113.75. That is, before 
deductions for personal copies Joe generously auto- 
graphed and gave to his friends, including one to me. 
The check was $85. The wordage, incidentally, was 
65,000. 

Then there's Pete. He did better; he sold 2500 
copies of his book—1500 in one sale (yes!) to lend- 
ing libraries. His final check amounted to royalties 
of 7 cents per copy. You figure it out. . ... No, 
it wasn’t too much—but look at the prestige, having 
a novel published! 

Mike chose his book publishers carefully. None 
but the best. . . He’s had some very nice letters. 

Maybe, by ths time, you are convinced I look down 
on book writers, believe there’s no money in writing 
novels. You're dead wrong about that. Wait till I’m 
finished! 

Did you know that in addition to the book mar- 
kets you find periodically and comprehensively listed 
in this magazine, there are outlets each year for at 
least 300 good novels of all kinds at anywhere from 
$450 to $1500—and that you can s#///] sell the same 
story to the book publisher? And mind you, this is 
a wartime figure, with as much as a 50% restriction 
on the normal market. 

Where are these markets? They are the pulp 
magazines; and the slick magazines to a lesser extent. 

To prove my point— 

Bill wrote 60,000 words of detective novel, and 
mighty swell stuff, too. He sent it to a pulp maga- 
zine, and collected $1200 on acceptance. Ten days 
after he put 30 at the end of his manuscript, he was 
worrying about how much to set aside for Uncle Sam. 
Now he can shoot the manuscript around to the book 
publishers. 

Lee sent a pulp editor a plot for a mystery novel. 
The editor okayed it. Almost before it was published 
in the magazine, a book publisher snapped up a 


manuscript and Lee found himself on the gasping 
end of an 80,000 book sale. Figure that out at 20 
cents per. Naturally, this is one of those exceptions, 
but he got $500 for the magazine rights, and even if 
one of the book clubs hadn’t made his novel a selec- 
tion, he'd have wound up with a possible 2500 book 
sale, which would have amounted to a royalty check 
for $500. 

Leslie got a phone call from a book publisher. He 
accused him of “making a fortune in the pulps’ and 
said “what about writing something worthwhile and 
lasting?’ Here’s what Leslie did—he wrote three 
novels for the pulps in three months, collected $4900. 
He wrote the finest stuff he’s ever done. He believes 
that anything worth writing at all is worth writing 
well. The result is very satisfactory—because two 
book publishers are now dickering for those three 
pulp-published novels. 

When the war ends, pulp magazines in this coun- 
try will offer a market for more than 800 good fic- 
tion novels a year, in several basic categories: de- 
tective, adventure, Western, love, and to a lesser 
extent “‘serious’’ novels insofar as we might include 
the novels published by the slicks and semi-slicks. 

Novel writers will do well to definitely aim their 
very best efforts at magazine sales first, then in logi- 
cal sequence, book and movie sales, possibly radio. 
The net result will be a living wage, even if the novel 
is not a best seller! 

Don't believe that magazine publication will hurt 
your book chances—Lee’s book publishers knew when 
they read the manuscript that a magazine was bring- 
ing it out almost at that very moment. They fig- 
ured, and rightly, that this book was less a risk than 
any other—because if another business man was will- 
ing to risk his money on it, that was something al- 
ready in its favor. 

Following is a list of some of the more potent 
novel-length markets wide open right now (for ad- 
dresses see Quarterly Market List in June A. & J), 


“Ten eee for the book it took me ten years to 
te. Why, I’m a Dollar-a-Year Man!” 
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with.a few personal comments on some of them that 
I can vouch for—because I deal with them. 


STANDARD PERIODICALS 


The American Magazine. 50,000. High class fic- 
tion. Editor McCaffrey knows a good story when 
he sees one, and he buys them. 

Argosy. 40,000. Former pulp gone slick paper. 
Rogers Terrill is anxious to get good serials. 
Argosy can point to many hundreds of its nov- 
els later published in book form; and an amazing 
number that were bought for the movies. 

Colliers. 60,000. No novelist has to be told this 
is a fine market to hit. 

Cosmopolitan Magazine. 60,000 (serials); also 
wants “book-length” novels, so wordage isn't too 


strict. Outstanding material. 
Liberty. About 50,000. First class market. 
Redbook. Serials; complete novels. Edwin Bal- 


mer knows a lot about pulp and slick stories. 
oe Saturday Evening Post. 60,000. Don’t we 
all! 

The Toronto Star Weekly. $0,000. Here’s a 
market whose possibilities aren't half-enough real- 
ized. Gwen Cowley is fiction editor and constant- 
ly on the prowl for book-lengths. 


WOMEN’S AND HOME MAGAZINES 


Ladies’ Home Journal. 70,000. They'll buy any 
novel a woman would read. Fine market. 

McCall’s Magazine. 60,000. Top fiction only. 

Woman’s Home Companion. 60,000. Novels for 
women. Tops. 


PULP MAGAZINES 


Blue Book. Book-length novels and serials. 
Donald Kennicott knows a good story when he 
sees one, and he wants to see a lot of them. 

Short Stories. 60,000. Always open. 

Black Book Detective. 35,000. Lead novel usual- 
ly written on assignment. Your novel can be con- 
densed for this market, and it’s not too hard to 
get an assignment. 

Flynn’s Detective Fiction. 5(,000. 
Alden Norton expert pulp man. 

Mammoth Detective. 80,000. Each issue of this 
magazine features a full-length novel. Also, Edi- 
tor Palmer has a remarkable tie-up with the Ziff- 
Davis Book Division; here’s one market where it 
is possible to sell magazine and book rights at one 
time. Post-war plans call for more than a hun- 
dred novels a year for the magazines alone, ac- 
cording to Palmer. All pulp magazines in thé 
house use novels. 

The Spider. Book-length novels. Arranged for. 

Blue Ribbon Western. 50,000. By arrangement. 

Double Action Western. 50,000. By arrange- 
ment. 

Range Riders Western. Book-length novels. 
On assignment. 

Real Western. 50,000. 


High quality. 


By arrangement. 


The Rio Kid Western. Book-length. By as- 
signment. 

Texas Rangers. Book-length. By arrangement. 
West. Book-length. By arrangement. 


Western Action. 50,000. On assignment. 

Western Novel and Short Stories. 40,000. Free- 
lance market. 

Western Story. 65,000. Excellent novel market. 

Popular Sports. Book-length. By arrangement. 

Amazing Stories. 90,000. Free-lance market. 
Science fiction novels only. Word range very 
wide here, and Editor Palmer particularly recep- 
tive to a few sample chapters and synopsis. Novel 
every issue. 


Astounding Science Fiction. 60,000. Free-lance 


market. Likes well-written novels in slick tradi- 
‘tion, with plenty of pulp appeal. Scientific fic- 
tion only. 


Pantastic Adventures. 75,000. Fantasy novels. 
Any fine fantasy would go here, especially ma- 
terial as broad in interest as “Here Comes Mr. 


Jordan.” Ziff-Davis book tie-up is potent here 
too. 
Startling Stories. Book-length. Free lance. 
Ranch 45,000. Fanny Ellsworth is 


always interested in well-written, typical West- 
ern romances, 
All Story Love Magazine. Serial lengths’. Must 
be strong, dramatic story. 
Popular Love. Book-length. Will look at de- 
tailed synopsis on girl-angle love stories. 


The foregoing constitute the major novel markets; 
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however, many other magazines use them occasional- 
ly and a query is all that is necessary to dig them 
out. All word lengths mentioned in the listing are 
top lengths. Approximately 25 novels are bought by 
these markets each month, on a wartime paper-re- 
striction basis. Almost all general fiction novels 
recently published in book form would have received 
an enthusiastic welcome from the 36 editors listed. 

During the first three months of this year, I sold 
seven novels to pulp magazines, two of which prompt- 
ly sold to book publishers. And each time I call on 
the only editor within local bus range of my home, 
Ray Palmer of Ziff-Davis, he asks me the same ques- 
tion: “Got any good novels today?” 

Well, Aave you! 


THE ONCE CLUB 


By JOHN WILSTACH 


Let's take this in a step by step way, as it hap- 
pened some years ago to a writer I know. He was 
selling to the pulps. One day he turned out some- 
thing that seemed oh, so good, and he sent it to the 
Saturday Evening Post. In a short time a beautiful 
check arrived, and one of those sit-down-and-tell-me- 
all-about-yourself letters. 

This author obliged. He wrote that he indeed liked 
the idea of appearing in the Post, and he hoped this 
was the start of a long and lovely friendship. 

In due course of time the story appeared. The 
local paper played up the author loyally. Now he 
had “‘arrived’’; he was no longer “‘struggling”’; the 
“struggle” was, indeed, over. From now on Mr. 
Smooth Paper must be “watched,” for he was “going 
places.” 

Well, I read that story, and I said, a bit cynically, 
“O. K., Kid, but what are you going to do for an 
encore?” 

In a few months the lad’s neighbors were asking: 
“I'm buying the Post. When will your next story 
appear?” 

Yeah, that was the problem. This boy ignored 
the pulps, worked for two years, before he gave up 
and returned, never to hit the Post again. 

And he has never been the same since. Now and 
again a grim, frustrated look appears upon his face, 
and when, in his presence, anyone mentions the Post, 
a little muscle in his jaw twitches. All over the coun- 
try are other members of the Once Club, or Morning 
Glory Brigade, boys and girls who hit the top a 
single time and never repeated. 

So what ? Don’t take your ups—or downs—so big. 
A writer never has to stop struggling; one is foolish 
to take a bit of success too seriously. No matter what 
kind. Personally, I’m a sad example—I know all 
about it—for I'm a member of several Once Clubs. 
It wasn't the Post, but Collier's, to which I once sold 
a serial; I have never pleased the mag since. Once I 
had a novel that sold to the movies—and after that, 
save for a shared sale, that bright star never shone 
in triumph in my sky. 

“I've been buying the Post for months, hoping to 
see something more of your work; when will you be 
in it again?” 

The friend isn’t sarcastic. He doesn’t understand 
he is talking to a member of the Once Club. 

Be wise! Grin and say, ‘That was just some- 
thing. It may never happen again.” That’s a lot 
better than vague talk of “important work in prog- 
ress... And as for that, perhaps you w#// have some- 
thing in the Post again! Writers have been known 
to repeat—many times. 
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INTERESTING field for both the fiction and the 
article writer is railroad writing. The need for new 
rail writers is tremendous; the pay is good (one cent 
a word is average of the railroad magazines, much 
more for material sold to such general publications 
as Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, Liberty, and This 
Week) and articles may run to as high as six thou- 
sand words. Moreover, the work doesn’t require too 
much research or time in writing. I've knocked off 
an article in a few hours, for which I received $60. 
Railroad press men are tickled pink to give out in- 
formation on their lines . . . they love the free pub- 
licity. 

And—important consideration! . you do not 
have to be a railroader in order to write railroad 
articles. For the past two and one-half years I have 
been writing railroad yarns, yet I've never thrown a 
switch or fired a freight hog. 

Main barrier is that the work is somewhat special- 
ized. You've got to know your yard goats and ca- 
booses before you can write an intelligent feature 
article on a railroad subject. However, a thorough 
reading of a few copies of Railroad Magazine will ac- 
quaint you with the fundamentals of the business. 

Once you've learned to distinguish a highball from 
a washout signal (and be sure you can), you're ready 
to begin looking around for a subject. Here are sev- 
eral of the more commonly used: 

Employees . . . Pick out a definite railroad worker, 
such as an engineer, brakeman, or track worker, and 
give a colorful, accurate description of his duties, en- 
livened with plenty of human interest. 

Railroads . . . Select a railroad near your home, 
dig up its past history, find out everything possible 
about its present physical and financial condition, then 
set about weaving this information into a clear, 
congruent pattern, one that will make a good yarn 
and hold the reader’s interest to the end. Flavor the 
concoction with plenty of true anecdotes. 

True Tales . . . Contact a colorful old-time rail- 
roader and get him to spin his life story, or relate an 
unusual experience of his career. Written up in 
orderly and interesting manner, this type of story 
almost always sells. 

Unusual Railway Equipment . . . Engines, cars, etc., 
that are out of the ordinary. Tell their history, their 
length of service, and the reason for their construc- 
tion. 

A Particular Railroad Subject . . . Occasionally, I’ve 
sold feature articles which treated some particular 
railroad facility, such as turntables, roundhouses, re- 
frigerator cars, tenders, etc. Once I sold a feature on 
tunnels. 

Railroad writing demands a somewhat different 
style from that of most publications. The writing 
must hold appeal for railroaders and railroad fans. 
Don’t use phrases that are too academic, and above 
all, don’t string off a lot of dry facts without sweet- 
ening the dose with anecdotes. 

In short, make the reader “see” the facts. Don’t 
ladle them out like so much hogfeed. The reader 
isn't in school. He isn’t compelled to wade through 
the mass of dates you've set before him. And he 
won't, unless you make your history appealing. 

When referring to railroad equipment, speak pro- 
fessionally, as if you'd known the creatures all your 
life. Don’t say ‘“‘cowcatcher,”’ but “pilot.” Never 
say “coal car,” but “tender” or “tank.” 
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RAILROAD WRITING 


Stay informal. Make your yarn sound as if a rail- 
roader were telling it from a shimmying ‘“‘crummy”’ 
(caboose to you) on the rear of a freight, or in a 
railroad beanery (cafe). Railroad men will im- 
mediately shy away from anything that smacks of the 
professional. Let your article read like a bulletin on 
the development of railroads, and you're out before 
the pitch. But, let it read like an informative letter 
from another rail (railroad man), and you're already 
on your way to first base. Don’t be ungrammatical 
and slovenly in your writing. Railroad articles should 
be well and carefully written. 

Use anecdotes freely. Find all you can and sprinkle 
your story thoroughly with them. Railroaders like to 
read about experiences of their fellow workers if the 
stories are authentic. 

Here is how I work up my articles. First, I select 
for my subject one that I feel will hold the reader's 
interest through as many as six thousand words. Then, 
I hunt around for a strong theme—one that justifies 
my article. This gives me some sort of a ‘working 
basis” on which to build. When I’ve hit upon this, 
I search through my files, which are filled with news- 
paper clippings, other articles, from which I oc- 
casionally use extracts after giving proper credit, and 
photos and various other items of ‘‘railroadana.” 
When I've “frisked’’ my files thoroughly, I sort out 
my material, file back what I can’t use, and set about 
weaving what's left into a clear, logical pattern, weav- 
ing in at intervals my own remarks, till I have what 
I feel is an acceptable article. 

If I have Railroad Magazine in mind, however, I 
query first. (This is standard requirement of this 
publication, as it has been published for so many 
years that it has covered a multiplicity of subjects 
on the iron horse, and the editor doesn’t want his 
time wasted reading an article on some ramification 
of the railroad business which has previously been 
written up.) 

To get Railroad Magazine to assign you a subject, 
you must (1) prove that you're able to handle it 
through special knowledge or experience, and (2), 
state your theme, title, and manner in which you are 
prepared to handle the article. 

Material for railroad fact articles exists almost 
everywhere—in railroad offices, in terminals, in time- 
tables, in old railroad advertisements, and in the men 
themselves. Cooperative city agents are often helpful 
in arranging rides in engine cabs and cabooses in 
connection with a proposed feature. To date, I’ve 
had dealings of this kind with six railroad compan- 
ies, and all of them have gone out of their way to 
assist me. 

Another equally lucrative field is railroad fiction. 
Railroad fictioneers are as scarce today as strip 
dancers’ girdles. Most of them have either gradu- 
ated into other types of fiction, passed away, or re- 
tired, leaving the field wide open. 

However, editors have stiff requirements. A plot 
must be strong, characterization excellent, and the 
writing good. Railroad men aren't morons; they like 
their fiction served right. But if your story is well- 
told, has something new to offer, and gives the men 
the sort of railroad adventure they desire, you'll soon 
be selling all you can turn out, including novelettes. 

For the would-be rail fictioneer, here are a few 
timely tips: 
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1. Always center your story around a problem in 
railroading. 

2. Don’t become melodramatic (ever) ! 
Keep love interest low. 
Never have fast action. 
Make your story sound authentic. 
Never use an actual railroad for a background. 
Don’t bring in too many outside influences. 
Never, on any occasion, take the side of the 
management. 

9. Have an abundance of railroading in your yarn. 


Following are the more important railroad journals: 
Railroad Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 


CRIME RUNS 


THE government paper cuts have been playing 
hob with the story-runs of all the pulps, particularly 
with those in which the title promises a definite 
number of yarns to an issue. When a hundred-and- 
sixteen page book is cut to eighty-four pages and 
ten or twelve stories still have to be lined up on the 
contents page, an editor has to have a lot of hard-to- 
get short-stories and odd lengths. Which is one ill 
wind that should blow new writers a lot of good. 

But it doesn’t. The slush piles are now com- 
prised of about eighty percent short-shorts, as all the 
boys and girls catch on quick. But the proportionate 
percentage of usable yarns is about the same as ever. 

Up until a few months ago, I'd never written a 
pulp story less than five thousand words. (A couple 
of slick misses that wound up in Detective Tales 
don’t count.) But continual editorial pleading for 
shorter stuff finally broke me down and I had a 
go at it. I learned that in any length story the 
general ingredients are about the same. 

Most beginning writers think that all a short-short 
crime story needs is the snapper ending. That's 
wrong. It must have pretty much all the elements 
of a longer story and the trick payoff. The short- 
short stories—and the odd lengths of 3000 to 3500 
words—are harder to do than the longer lengths, 
outside of the actual length of time it takes to write 
them, after the plot is worked out. Which is why 
most of the Big Boys of the pulps don’t bother with 
this length, and the smaller checks, unless they hap- 
pen to fall face-first into a natural. 

But don’t get discouraged. There goes the main 
body of competition. Just roll up your sleeves and 
get ready for some work and stop trying to toss these 
things off. It can’t be done. 

* 

The most popular type of crime short-short—and 
the one easiest to go wrong on—is the perfect-crime- 
gone-wrong-at-the-last-sentence job. This type of 
story, with a fairly original gag and better than ade- 
quate handling, will nearly always sell, though. — If 
you don’t fall into one of the many pitfalls. 

The most popular misconception of this form of 
yarn is the business in which some guy or gal plots, 
commits and gets away with a perfect crime—and 
then at the end of the story, hopped-up by a guilty 
conscience, gives himself away by a blurted confes- 
sion or a desperate attempt at a getaway, when ap- 
proached by a cop, detective, or relative of the corpse. 
And of course, the cop, dick, or relation is amazed 
because he was only approaching the killer to borrow 
a cigarette or some silly thing, and the murderer's 
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Query in advance. Factual articles on any railroad 
subject, true tales, RR fiction, including historical 
novelettes. Henry Comstock, editor. 

Trains, 1027 N. 7th St., Milwaukee. Articles up 
to 7000 words on any railroad subject, 1/ cent a word. 
This is a slick. A. C. Kalmbach, editor. 


Tracks, 79 9th Ave., New York. Railroad features 
to interest employes of the railroads publishing it. 
T. O'Meara, editor. Uses some fiction. 


Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, 1028 Boyle Bldg., 
Cleveland. Paul Smith, editor. Articles on railroad- 
ing to interest locomotive engineers only. No fiction, 
but an occasional true tale. 


SHORT 


guilty conscience made him misinterpret the move. 
There are a hundred copies of this story on editorial 
desks, right now, waiting for rejection slips. 

Basically, the perfect-crime-gone-wrong short-short 
formula, is this: Somebody plots a murder with a 
good solid motive—greed, revenge, love, to cover up 
a previous crime, are some of the commoner ones. 
They go through with it, step by step, from concep- 
tion to carrying out. They have usually concocted 
some elaborate alibi, or a fool-proof method that 
won't throw suspicion on them. And in the end of 
the yarn, their own cunningness, ingeniousness, pas- 
sion for detail, etc., backfires on them, traps them. 
Leave fate and bad luck out of it. 

Let’s look at a recent crime-pulp which used this 
boomerang type ending. I'll use one of my own 
because I know how it was worked out. 

With this kind of story it seems to me the gag 
is the first thing needed. So after much stewing 
around I get on the thought-track that Hallowe'en 
with its kid pranks might be a good possibility for 
tripping up some perfect-crime dope. I think of 
pins-in-doorbells, taking off gates, tic-tacs on win- 
dows. I think: Suppose some grouchy old gink 
lives in a house by himself and because of his nasti- 
ness is a special butt of the neighborhood kids’ 
Hallowe'en pranks. Being that kind of guy, after 
awhile, he would get fed up and call the police to 
come out and chase the kids away, keep ‘em away. 
A-ha! Suppose somebody plots this old boy’s mur- 
der this night, forgetting about Hallowe'en, and gets 
caught by that cop? 

Okay so far as it goes. But who could be out 
on that night and see lighted pumpkins in windows 
and kids all dressed up in costumes and not know 
what night it was? 

To get around that I finally decided that the 
killer does know it’s Hallowe'en, and just to get 
even with him for annoying me like that, I decide to 
make him help me. Now, I have the killer decide 
to use the fact that it’s Hallowe’en in planning his 
murder. In what way, you say—and so did I! 

Well, in order to get to the scene of his crime 
and away again without being identified, the killer 
could be masked and costumed, and nobody would 
think anything about it. 

That is, nobody except the editor, who would 
want to know why a grown-up in fancy costume 
wouldn’t attract attention to himself. And rightly 
so. 
All right, so we'll make this killer an under- 
nourished little runt, who, though definitely not a 
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dwarf, is small and slight enough to pass for a kid. 
To make the motivation for his dressing up, using 
Hallowe'en night for his murder date, stronger, (do 
this whenever possible—it only takes a little extra 
work) we'll have him an escaped convict, who, under 
ordinary circumstances, would not dare venture out. 
He would attract immediate attention of police on the 
lookout for him, because of his size and a long, dis- 
figuring scar on his face. 

But dressed up in a kid’s Hallowe'en costume, 
wearing a mask, this Shorty Thomas can come and 
go as he pleases and nobody will question his dis- 
guise, because he looks like just another kid on his 
way to a masquerade party. 


On the way to the house of Pop Lloyd, the man 


‘he is going to kill, Shorty is kidded by a good-natured 


cop which tickles the killer’s distorted sense of humor 
no end. Just to make Shorty’s daring and ingenious- 


‘ness greater—and that’s one way of arousing reader 


interest in an ordinarily unsympathetic character—I 
had him wear a kid’s cowboy suit and a mask, as 
his disguise, and carry a toy holster, but with a real, 
small-calibred gun in it, in plain sight of everybody 
on the street. 

On the way out to Pop Lloyd’s house, Shorty sees 
lighted pumpkins in windows and kids prowling the 
streets, masked and in costume—which makes Shorty’s 
apparent safety more convincing to the reader. 


So Shorty gets to Pop Lloyd’s house without get- 
ting caught. Pop opens the door, crazy with temper, 
and makes a grab for Shorty, thinking that he is an- 
other kid prankster. This, plus Pop’s dialogue, tells 
the reader that Pop has been pestered with costumed 
Hallowe'en pranksters all evening. This is a plant— 
one of the most necessary bits of business in a crime 
short-short! 

But Shorty eludes Pop’s lunge, draws his little 
gun and his voice and dialogue tell Pop who he 
really is. (Previously planted is the fact that Pop’s 
house is somewhat isolated and hidden by spacious 
grounds and a lot of shubbery and trees.) 

At gun-point Shorty forces Pop to let him in the 
house. Dialogue between the two, dramatized to 
sugar-coat necessary facts about backgrounds and re- 
lationships, tells reader that Shorty and Pop were 
old crime pards, until Shorty accidentally killed a vic- 
tim and Pop turned State’s evidence against Shorty to 
save his own hide. It also tells that Shorty has 
come here to kill Pop in revenge for that—and to 
get Pop’s nest egg of cash. This, Shorty needs to 
pay for a plastic surgery operation to remove his 
scar so that he will not forever have to hide from the 
police. 

There you have a double motivation for the mur- 
der, which is always ffice if you can get it. One is 
all right, provided it’s really strong. But two—or 
even three—are better if you can do it. Remember, 
murder is done only in extreme desperation of one 
kind or another! Your whole story will fall apart 
if your killer’s motivation isn’t completely. convinc- 
ing. If it’s money he’s after, there must be no other 
possible way he can get that money and. he must be 
the type of person to whom money is the most im- 
portant thing in the world. If it’s revenge, his rea- 
son for wanting that extreme type of revenge must 
be very strong. 

Through talking, Shorty doesn’t waste any time, 
but blasts Pop at close range with his little pistol. 
Then he opens up a special heel-compartment hiding 
place, in Pop’s shoe, where, from past association, 
he knows Pop hides his roll, and takes it. 

As he is about to make his getaway, the doorbell 
rings. Shorty goes crazy with fear for a moment. 

This is a feint (something that ties in with the 
background of your story) and the main gag (in this 
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“Be careful how you mutilate the mail, Miss 
Brown—remember, not all the envelopes con- 
tain manuscripts!” 


instance, the Hallowe’en business) to throw your 
reader off. 

In all stories of this type the. reader—and the edi- 
tor—is trying to outguess you. If he does, if he 
figures out the way the killer is going to get tripped 
up, the yarn loses its wallop. Any trick you can 
pull, that’s still above-board, to throw him off, is 
swell. 

At this point, in this yarn, the reader says: ‘Ah, 
Pop has been bothered by kids and their Hallowe'en 
tricks and has previously sent for the cops. This is 
where Shorty gets caught redhanded.”’ 

It is at some similar point in your story that you'll 
be tempted to end it—just the way the reader expects. 
But, don’t! Carry on a bit further. Figure a way 
to outsmart the reader. 

Of course, in my yarn, the reader is partly right. 
Pop has previously called a cop. But now, as Shorty 
stands frozen, the doorbell keeps ringing and ring- 
ing, without letup. In a few moments Shorty grins, 
remembers that it’s Hallowe'en and realizes that 
some kid has just stuck a pin in the doorbell. Shorty 
kicks the bell box. The ringing stops. 

With a sigh of relief, Shorty heads for the door. 
The reader is now thrown off! He’s guessed wrong! 
From here on he won't know what to expect—we 
hope! 

Then Shorty opens the door. There stands a cop, 
holding a kid by the collar—a kid all dressed up in a 
Hallowe'en costume. The cop blurts: ‘Is this one 
of the young scalawags you've been complaining 
about—” Then he stops, seeing Shorty, makes an- 
other remark about the nerve of one of them being 
right inside the house. 

Again the reader thinks: “Now Shorty’s caught.’ 
But not yet. Keep going. That’s the trick. When 
you come to the point where you think you have a 
good surprise twist to trip up the killer, pass it by 
and strain for something else. The fact that you ar- 
rived there so quickly and so easily means that the 
reader will certainly do the same—and you've lost 
the contest. 

So, being small and shifty, and because the cop 
was dumbfounded and engrossed with holding the 
kid he’d collared, Shorty, realizing he’s almost caught, 
makes a desperate break for it. He runs, thinking 
that if the cop doesn’t go inside, see Pop’s corpse, he 
still has a chance to get away. The cop won't run 
his ears off just to catch a Hallowe’en prankster. 

Halfway out to the sidewalk, Shorty turns his head 
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to see if the cop is after him—and falls flat on his 
face! He's tripped over the gate to Pop's place, 
which, while he was inside, had been taken off its 
hinges by kids. (The gate, pardner, most certainly 
was planted earlier in the yarn. Everything used 
must be planted!) 

The fall stuns Shorty, knocks off his mask. The 
cop grabs him, recognizes the scar and Shorty’s hash 
is cooked. 

Thus the killer is caught by the very device 
(taking advantage of the opportunities of Hallowe'en) 
he was going to use to commit the perfect crime. 

This story was done easily in 1700 words. Don 
Wollheim liked it for Ten Detective Aces and asked 
for more of the same. 


That is the easiest kind of crime short-short, I 
think, to write, and to sell. There are others, some- 
times more popular, sometimes less, depending on 
the market, and most of them are more difficult to 
do. Most of them, too, in some way, overlap the 
perfect-crime-gone-wrong type at some point. 

The most urgent point to drive home is that the 
gag, the twist, the snapper, 7s the most important 
element. But it will mot stand alone. You cannot 
build a house with lumber alone. You've got to 
have plans, and nails and cement to hold the parts 
together. Build a solid story around your gag, once 
you have it. The boomerang ending is a bonus 
for your reader and that’s all! 

Sometimes you can work in a retributive justice 
angle to the end of your short-short. This is good if 
it can be done naturally. For instance, in a 3000 
worder shortly to appear in New Detective a woman 
plots to kill her husband. She fixes stairs so that 
they will give way under him when he comes home 
drunk. But she gets fooled. The old man takes the 
front stairs this night, instead of the back. (This 
was logically explained.) For a good logical reason, 
she Aas to kill him this night. She is thus forced to 
cook up another fool-proof murder method. She 
does, pulls it, and it boomerangs on her. Then, in 
panicky desperation to escape capture, she uses the 
weakened back stairs and becomes the victim of her 
own death trap. 

There I had a double twist and a background sit- 
uation which needed more explanation, etc., which 
ran the story up. Let the needs of the story—for 
build-up, for plants, for characterization—determine 
the length. 

Most simple, one-gag yarns can’t carry more than 
1500 to 2000 words, and ninety percent of that 
wordage is for the frame-work around your twist 
ending. 

You can go to 3000—or oven 4000, in extreme 
cases—if you have an unusual and suspenseful situa- 
tion and good characterization. For instance, in a 
recent Detective Tales short I had a small town lynch- 
mob background which made for a naturally suspense- 
ful situation, what with the story opening with the 
hero in the hoosegow and only one weak-sister 
deputy in charge of the jail, and a frenzied lynch 
mob storming the place to get the hero. At the last 
minute, with the noose practically around his neck, 
the hero is saved by a crazy sort of likable town char- 
acter, who pulls a gag—a stunt—to stop the mob 
and save the hero by exposing~the real murderer, 
who is right in the mob. 

The italicized words in the foregoing paragraph 
are a few of the elements that enabled this particular 
yarn to run 3500 words, aided only by one lone twist 
at the finish. 

Once you get your gag, or twist, the length of the 
story depends entirely upon the framework and gen- 
eral construction of the rest of the yarn. And any 
piece of fiction, well constructed and even adequately 
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written, between 1500 and 3500 words, is sure to 
find a home somewhere in the crime pulp field today 
if it is smoothly and professionally written. 

Another fault of most short-shorts is that, over- 
shadowed in the author’s mind by the gag ending, 
the story's characters are frequently wooden, stock. 
You seldom have a hero in this type yarn, so you've 
got to make the killer intensely disliked. Make the 
reader want to see how he gets tripped up in his own 
coils. Make the killer and a// the characters real, 
recognizable and identifiable with prototypes in actual 
life. But draw him fine, not as a completely inhuman 
monster from a horror movie. Make him vicious and 
small and hateful in a lot of petty ways that are 
clearly etched. The fact that he is plotting murder 
will take care of the rest as far as the reader is con- 
cerned. Let the killer—and quite naturally so— 
even be a little squeamish about what he’s doing. But 
have him override that by pride in his cleverness and 
anticipation of the satisfaction to be derived, depend- 
ing on the motive for the crime. 

Study the better crime pulps and you'll see all the 
slight variations there are of the type of story I've 
dealt with in detail here. In some of them, ‘the 
twist or surprise ending springs purely and simply 
from characterization—from intimate knowledge of 
professions or jobs or backgrounds. These are the 
most easily salable, and to the better paying books, 
but they are more difficult to do. 

The pulps demand smooth, professional writing. 
Don't write down. Don’t drag out for length just 
to build up the amount of a check. Give your snap- 
per surprise ending a good, solid body to ride on 
and you'll be far ahead of the pack in the race for 
editorial acceptances. 


Don't be surprised! It has happened many times 
before, in those curious promotion events book pub- 
lishers call “contests.” E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., has 
extended the closing date of the “Thomas Jefferson 
Southern Award” to Feb. 1, 1945. For entry blanks 
and full information—if you are interested—write 
the company at 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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Brave Agent 
A. & J.: 

Pulp writers are calling for a minimum of 2c per 
word in the face of the 24% minimum rate in the confes- 
sion field. But few pulp markets are paying more thaa 
l%e except to certain top writers. One agent groups 
pulp writers as follows: 

Those who accept less than le a word—chiselerteers. 

: Those who write regularly for less than 114c—hama- 
eers. 

Those who will not write for less than 1'%c—pulp- 
eteers. 

Those who demand 2c or nothing—musketeers. 


New York, N. Y. 
> This agent's remark is A. & J.’s idea of a thor- 
oughly silly observation. It takes more than refusing 
and asking to get top rates in any field. Ed Price's 
comments in our lead article this month are sound. 


THE NOSE AND THE GRINDSTONE 
By WILLIAM W. PRATT 


What is it brings a scribe success? 
Not beauty nor a good address, 
Nor dates, nor fancy mugging. 
Though talent helps, and so do ‘breaks’, 
The thing it really, truly takes 
Is good old-fashioned plugging. 
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CONDUCTED BY WILLARD E. HAWKINS 


LXV—RULES AND THE GAME (Cont.) 


Continuing our examination of rules and conven- 
tions governing the game of detective-stoty fabrica- 
tion: 


Fourth—Sus pects. 


Closely tied in with motives are suspects. A de- 
tective yarn is effective to the extent that its solution 
takes the reader by surprise. This means that some 
one not even remotely suspected must be found guilty, 
with motive fully and logically accounted for. 

One method of diverting attention from the actual 
criminal is to focus it upon others. If A, B, and C 
are shown to have motives for committing the crime, 
we are likely to be concerned with the effort to de- 
cide between them and to forget all about D, who 
seems only an incidental factor in the story. Many 
yarns have relied upon some inconspicuous back- 
ground personage—such as the family butler—for 
this surprise revelation. 

Readers, however, have grown canny through ex- 
perience. They now suspect the butler on general 
principles, and aren't at all surprised if he is proved 
guilty. This, of course, applies to any obviously in- 
conspicuous character. Writers have thus been forced 
to resort to more ingenious devices. One of them is 
to play upon this reader propensity to suspect the 
least suspicious individual in a story cast of charac- 
ters. Thus the butler in a story may be made so 
markedly innocent and so conspicuously inconspicuous 
that the reader mentally exclaims: “Aha! He’s the 
one! I can see what this smart author is up to.” 
Whereupon the author produces an altogether differ- 
ent answer. 

But even the device of concealing the real plot 
behind an apparent effort to cover up something else 
has been worked to a frazzle. Experienced readers 
are pretty certain to penetrate beneath it. The author 
is driven to further expedients. 

Some of the most successful of these have been de- 
vised by Agatha Christie. Her “The Murder of 
Roger Ackroyd,” although sometimes criticized on 
the ground that it doesn’t play fair with the reader, 
was an outstanding example. It proved eminently 
successful in pinning the murder on the least sus- 
pected of all persons—the narrator. This, however, 
is a trick that, having been employed once, can hardly 
be repeated in just the same way. 

“And Then There Were None,” by the same au- 
thor, employed an almost equally ingenious device. 
The murderer in this case was one of the apparent 
victims. It is safe to say that few readers guessed 
the answer in advance of its disclosure by the author. 

Van Dyne’s, “The Canary Murder Case” employed 
a more familiar device—that of investigating the most 
obvious suspect and eliminating him at the start. No 
one is less likely to be suspected than an obvious 
suspect who has been cleared out of the way. The 
very fact that he is an obvious suspect prepares the 
reader to give him scant consideration as a possibility. 

Another trick is to employ a character who is phy- 
sically incapacitated—a cripple, a paralytic, or a ser- 


iously bed-ridden person, for example. He (or she) 
is eliminated by the reader because it would have 
been a seeming impossibility for any one thus handi- 
capped to have enacted the crime. The answer, as 
frequently given, is that the infirmity was shammed. 

It must be admitted that detective-story addicts are 
alert to most of these devices. They are still formid- 
able, however, in the hands of a skillful craftsman. 

Many a worn-out baseball pitcher continues to 
make good in the big leagues with very little “stuff.” 
He does this mainly by ‘mixing them up.” Batters 
know every kind of a ball he can throw—fast ball, 
curve, slow-ball, knuckle ball, or what-not, and are 
prepared to knock any one of them out of the lot. 
But they do not know which offering out of his bag 
of tricks he is going to use. He shoots a fast ball 
over the plate when his wind-up has led them to ex- 
pect a curve; he tosses in a slow, tantalizing ball 
when they are all set for a fast one. He fools the bat- 
ter time after time, simply by outguessing him. 

So in our detective-story game, the old and not 
infrequently worn-out devices are still good, if em- 
ployed with cunning and skill. The reader may be 
prepared for the inconspicuous-character device, the 
sham-paralytic device, the obvious-suspect-cleared de- 
vice, the too-perfect-alibi device, and others. But if 
several of these are kept dangling before him, he can 
not be certain which is going to prove the final an- 
swer, and the adept author may still spring a sur- 
prise. 

In his outstandingly successful yarn, ‘The Thin 
Man,” Dashiell Hammett made effective use of the 
well-worn inconspicuous character device. Various 
persons in the story focused attention upon themselves 
by acting suspiciously. But Macaulay, the harassed 
attorney, whose chief interest was to get in touch with 
his elusive and suspicious-acting client Wynant—the 
obvious suspect of the story—seemed to have little 
connection with the drama except as an occasional 
source of information about Wynant’s movements. 
Fow readers would have thought to list him as a 
suspect. Yet, when his motives were high-lighted 
by the detective at the climax, he was so definitely 
involved that disclosure of his guilt was entirely con- 
vincing. 

Sometimes, detective-story writers fool the reader 
by the expedient of fooling themselves. They do not 
decide until the very end which suspect to make guilty. 
In some instances, a writer will drop the solution he 
had in mind during the development of the story, and 
offer an entirely different one. Any method is good, 
if it accomplishes its purpose—which is to spring 
a surprise on the reader. 


Fifth—Clues. 


Every significant fact and detail which may lead to 
a solution of the crime is, of course, a clue. It is 
part of the game to “plant’’ clues throughout the 
yarn, so that the reader, on looking back over it, may 
be able to say: “Yes, the solution is logical. Such- 
and-such a detail mentioned in the first chapter, and 
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the way so-and-so acted in the third chapter, and 
such-and-such a remark dropped in the fifth chapter 
should have been the tip-off.” 

Naturally, the author does not label clues at the 
time they are introduced. Very much to the con- 
trary. He introduces many apparent clues which have 
no real significance. Often, to divert attention from 
an essential clue, he mentions it casually and puts 
special emphasis on something else which leads the 
reader on an entirely false scent. 

Sometimes this is due in the same manner that at- 
tention is focused upon a wrong suspect—by an ap- 
parent effort to make the detail seem inconspicuous. 
The detective, of course, notes the really significant 
details and ignores those which confuse the issue. 

From the point of view of the game, misleading 
clues, like innocent suspects, are hazards introduced 
by the author to lead the reader astray and make it 
more difficult for him to guess the right answer. 

The function of clues in detective-story narration 
is so important that more complete discussion will 
be reserved for a separate installment. 


Sixth—-Playing Fair With the Reader. 


There is a possible type of conclusion which would 
completely answer the requirement of taking the 
reader by surprise. This would be the disclosure that 
the crime was committed by some person whose ex- 
istence had not even been hinted at in the previous 
narration. 


Naturally, such a method of securing surprise 
would be entirely ineffective; would, in fact, reduce 
the story to an absurdity. It would constitute a gross 
infraction of ‘the rule: ‘Play fair with the reader.” 

It is an axiom of detective-story narration that the 
reader must be given a fair chance to guess the an- 
swer. He must be told all the facts and must be ap- 
prised of all factors and persons involved in the case, 
including the character who turns out to be the crim- 
inal. He must have an opportunity to spot the sig- 
nificant clues. In other words, he should have ac- 
cess to all the information possessed by the story de- 
tective in solving the case. 

It may be that comparatively few detective writers 
attain the ideal of playing perfectly fair with the 
reader, but at least they seem to do so. They cannot 
afford to let the reader feel defrauded of his chance 
to guess the outcome—even though they are trying to 
insure that few readers will do so. The detective 
may keep his conclusions to himself, but the sig- 
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nificant facts upon which these conclusions are based 
should somehow be made aavilable to the reader, no 
matter how cleverly attention is diverted from them. 

Published stories which fall considerably short of 
the ideal in this respect could be produced. But they 
are not among the best or most successful yarns, and 
they are indicative of careless, slipshod craftsmanship. 

These six conventions are the core of deductive de- 
tective-story writing. Few successful yarns have been 
written in which the majority of them are violated or 
ignored. A detective yarn without a murder as its 
basis, without a puzzling method of executing the 
crime and/or a not too obvious motive, without more 
than one suspect, and without clues fairly presented 
to the reader, would be well-nigh as inconceivable 
as the proverbial Hamlet without Hamlet. 

Their necessity—a necessity caused by the nature 
of the subject-matter—-makes the detective yarn (de- 
ductive type) basically a rather mechanical piece of 
fiction. Yet within its framework there is room for 
the greatest variety of circumstances and for unlimited 
ingenuity. Furthermore, good characterization, atmos- 
phere, style, and other attributes of literary value, 
are by no means barred. Their presence in a yarn 
may elevate a mediocre plot to distinction or make 
the most ingenious plot even more engrossing. Con- 
sidering the detective-story as a game, it does make 
a difference whether it is played awkwardly or with 
finesse. 

PRACTICE SUGGESTIONS 


1. Analyze a number of detective yarns, setting 
down in categorical lists points in which they conform 
to the rules and conventions here listed. First, the 
crime—if not murder, does it Jead te murder or the 
threat of murder? Second, unusual features surround- 
ing the crime. Third, the motive, and possible mo- 
tives which make the real motive harder to detect. 
Fourth, suspects—what methods did the author take 
to make innocent suspects appear guilty and to keep 
the reader from guessing the identity of the real 
criminal? Fifth, clues—those pointing to the actual 
solution and false clues pointing to other, but wrong, 
solutions. Sixth, note down essential facts on which 
the solution was based, and estimate whether the 
author played fair in giving the reader a chance to 
work out a solution from these facts. Were any 
facts withheld which the reader was entitled to 
possess ? 

2. See if you can instance any successful detec- 
tive stories which violate one or more of the conven- 
tions here discussed. 
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To find success, you must FIND YOURSELF . 

REAL you, and cash-in on your NATURAL ability 

your Creative Talents. Learn how with this new, BUNK- 
LESS system of Mind-Stimulation—PHYCHOLOGY THAT 
WORKS. Learn to think-up new, profitable ideas in any 
field, writing, business, advertising, etc.; uncover hidden 
opportunities and earning-power; develop a new, faster 
mind for this new, faster age; bring out your hidden per- 
sonality; add new force to your NATURAL ability; apply 
the four NATURAL laws of advancement; learn the one 
hidden factor behind the man who wins; turn your “‘ordi- 
nary” talents into “‘extraordinary’’ achievement; advance 
years in months with this GET-THERE system. THE ONLY 
PROGRAM OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD. Folder, YOUR 
BIG OPPORTUNTY, free. 


Or. F. L. T. Dept. 55B. 185 Godfrey, Phila. 20, Pa. 


FRANCIS ARTHUR JONES 


1050 Amsterdam Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
LITERARY AGENT 


25 Years Experience 


SERIALS, SHORT STORIES, BOOKS 
Reading Fee 
Short Stories with Expert Advice One Dollar 


ARE YOU WEAK IN PLOT BUILDING? 


Editors agree that most rejects are due to poor plots. 
Let’s get acquainted! This ad with a dollar will entitle you 
to the first lesson in a twelve-lesson course in plot build- 
ing. I spent years learning plot building but I can impart 
my knowledge to you in a few weeks in easy-to-under- 
stand lessons. 


ZEIGER HAY SCHOOL OF FICTION WRITING 
P. O. Box 2018 San Antonio, Texas 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS x «x + KEEP AMERICA FREE 


August, 1944 


MARK 


Our New York correspondent writes: Authors 
experienced in writing short juvenile material for 
older girls and boys, should write Bessie Littie, Room 


_ 1407, 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, stating their 


qualifications. This will be a good market. . . Scope, 
114 E. 32nd St., New York 16, Leverett Gleason, 
editor, is wide open for general articles up to 3000 
words. Some reprints are used, but mainly material 
is original... . Write to Thrilling Mystery, Standard 
Magazines, 10 E. 40th St.. New York 16, for an- 
nouncement of change in policy which will take place 
in fall. . . . Writers for older children should send 
their qualifications to Young America, 32 E. 57th 
St., New York. . . . Finding it hard to pick a suit- 
able hero for your love pulp? Miss Ollie Redpath, 
of Popular Publications, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, 
suggests that the hero might be a service man on 
furlough, or one having seen service, but assigned 
to the States for instruction, or one slightly wounded 
and discharged. The appeal must be romantic as 
well as heroic. . . . Any short story, to be accepted 
by Pageant, 1476 Broadway, New York 18, the new 
magazine edited by Eugene Lyons, must be very short 
and powerful. All articles must have mass appeal. 


The American Poet, P. O. Box 28, Vanderveer Sta- 
tion, Brooklyn 10, New York, after three years of 
regular monthly publication, has suspended at least 
until 1945. The last issue was March, 1944. Prom- 
ise is made that all subscriptions will be refunded as 
due. 


Progress Guide, Glen Ellyn, Ill., is a pocket-size 
monthly using “articles of permanent value” in many 
fields. Editor-in-chief is John J. Miller, B. S., for- 
mer editor of Chemical Abstracts. There is an impres- 
sive Advisory Board composed, for the most part, 
of Ph.D’s. 


Seventeen is the new name for the much-altered 
Stardom, one of the Guide Magazines published at 
551 Sth Ave., New York 17. Seventeen, which will 
appear in the early fall, will cover all interests of 
high school age girls—fashions, beauty books, rec- 
ords, bands, movies, as well as affairs of the world 
at large. There will be numerous departmentalized 
staff-written or assigned features, but the editor, 
Helen Valentine, is already buying articles of 1000 
to 2500 words on subjects of interest to these teen- 
agers. Humor is favored, and Miss Valentine is es- 
pecially in need of the right kind of fiction, from 
2000 to 3000 words. Rates will be good and on ac- 
ceptance. 


Reader's Scope, 114 E 32nd St., New York 16, is 
another pocket-size magazine using both original and 
reprint material, 1200 to 1500 words, with an oc- 
casional article to 3000. Editor Leverett Gleason 
reports he is especially interested in self-help and anti- 
Fascist pieces, profiles of interesting people with 
stress on human interest elements, and in articles cov- 
ering post-war and foreign affairs matters. Queries 
are welcomed. 


Horse Feathers Magazine, 1204 Portland 7, Ore., 
pays with 25 copies of the magazine for articles, 
poems, columns, and fiction up to 2000 words. Wal- 
ter E. Burton is editor and publisher. 
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The Bostonian Magazine, 71 Newbury St., Resin 
16, Mass., previously a monthly, will be issued week- 
ly with the August 4 number. With 52 issues a year 
instead of 12, The Bostonian will need many more 
manuscripts, and authors of fiction and non-fiction 
are urged by Trentwell Mason White, executive editor, 
and Barbara K. Pearson, editor, to examine the mag- 
azine and offer stories and articles for its considera- 
tion. Prose should be not more than 1000 words in 
length, written for thoroughly literate readers who 
have a variety of interests and would like to see 
these interests discussed in a style that is vigorous and 
intelligent. The Bostonian is not a publication which 
limits its material to Boston or New England. Its 
taboos, according to the editors, are few but definite: 
it will not accept anything which is pornographic or 
otherwise in bad taste. It does seek humor, off-the- 
trail, unformularized stories and articles with a fresh 
point of view. It pays 1 cent a word approximately 
one month after acceptance. 


Stump Printing Co., School Publishers, South 
Whitley, Ind., needs, before October 1, 1944, Gradu- 
ation or Commencement addresses (20 to 25 min- 
utes) suitable for high schools and eighth grade 
classes (no articles dealing with present world prob- 
lems); talks for presenting diplomas (4 to 5 min- 
utes) for both high school and eighth grade classes 
(written in view of fact that the principal, superin- 
tendent, or president of the school board usually 
makes these presentations); Valedictory and Saluta- 
tory speeches for high school use (written so that 
they work together, although each is a_ separate 
speech): outlined examples, etc., of Class Will, Class 
History, Class Prophecy, with a special novel angle or 
arrangement that may be adapted to most high school 
graduating classes (if play form is used, it should 
be written to take care of at least 25 members of a 
graduating class, and adaptable to more if necessary) ; 
basketball and football banquet talks (5 to 10 min- 
utes or slightly longer): welcoming speeches and re- 
sponses suitable for use at a Junior-Senior~ Banquet. 
(Welcoming speech to be given by the junior repre- 
sentative, the response by the senior representative ) : 
Giftatory speeches to be used by classes presenting 
gifts to the school and to be given by one member 
of the class (should not be too long); presentation 
speeches for a superintendent or teacher in presenting 
or introducing the class to the audience for gradua- 
tion ceremony (should be brief); outlined plans for 
Junior-Senior high school banquets or receptions 
built around such themes as (1) Southern Planta- 
tion, (2) St. Patrick’s Day Party, (3) Valentine 
Party, (4) Kentucky Derby, (5) Knights of the 
Round Table, (6) Holiday Inn, (7) April Showers, 
such themes to include program speeches for toast- 
master and others on program, suggested entertain- 
ment, decorations, etc. Before submitting material for 
the above themes, write the publishers, outlining 
theme in mind, whereupon a general outline showing 
a sample of theme will be sent. Plays suitable for 


high school production might also be considered. 
Reading of manuscripts will be taken up on basis of 
order in which they are received, and payment will be 
made on acceptance at rates depending on how much 
Be sure to enclose stamped, 


revision is necessary. 
self-addressed envelope. 
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Often writers who are cramped, by the short story : form 
or unsuccessful in it, need a larger form to ——— 
themselves. My NOVEL WRITING PLAN is ~ 
by-day guidance ‘through preliminary note- taking or- 
ganizing and expanding the idea, assembling <s char- 
or drama . emphasis, writing e 

to follow, assures a soundly built book. 
the 


will ‘sell. 
this Plan, a el may be the form in 
writer. 


nov 
ch “find yourself” as a 
Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


7 
Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novel, Poetry, Short Stories 


745 So. Plymouth Bivd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


Friends, fans, collaborators, collectors, in any part of the 
world that this magazine may reach, will be interested to 
learn that my novel ‘“‘The Day of the Brown Horde” is 
featured illustrated in the next (September) issue of the 
quarterly Famous Fantastic Mysteries on sale at all news- 
stands see). order direct from Publications, 
205 East d St., New York 17, N 


RICHARD TOOKER 


Criticism, Ghosting, Revision, $1.00 each for consideration 
reading, short stories. Separate charge for detailed work. 


PO ETS: PROGRAM: Quarterly 


prizes, $25; a. ak Contest, etc. You will re- 
ceive also description of HELP YOURSELF HAND- 
poces ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND 


PRIZE 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy: $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


Quick, Accurate Manuscript 
Typing 
40c per 1000 Words 


Goldie E. Wainner 
6265 West 52nd, Arvada, Colo, 


ED BODIN 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 17, 
bonded agent, sells to slick, pulp and 
book markets. He has no course and 
never circularizes, but treats authors as 
individuals. Welcomes talented writers 
only—not those who think they can buy 
their way. He sells his own writings, too. 


The Author & Journalist 


Mid-West Yachting, recently reported out of busi- 
ness, has merely been combined with Midwest Avia- 
tion News, and is now called Aviation and Yachting. 
Address is 2816 Eaton Tower, Detroit 26, Mich. 
Walter X. Brennan is publisher. 

The Montreal Standard, 231 St. James St., Mon- 
treal, Canada, writes us that the 2 cents a word we 
mentioned’ it paid is a little high, as actual rate is 
“half way between 1 cent and 2 cents.’ 

This Week, 2400 Graybar Bldg., 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, pays $2 in War Savings Stamps 
for each question and answer accepted for its column 
“Quiz ‘Em,” a news-question-answer game covering 
current topics. Sample questions from a recent issue: 
“How does the bombardier know that he has hit the 
target?’ “What is one of the important reasons for 
preserving fuel oil?” “How many chaplains are 
serving in our Army to comfort and counsel the 
boys?” “How has science helped to save lives in 
shark-infested waters?” 

A subscriber recently asked: “Why don’t you list 
10 Story Book in your Quarterly Market List?’’ An- 
swer: 10 Story Book ceased publication several years 
ago, at which time it was dropped from our list. 

Editorial Research, Lincoln Bldg., New York 17, 
appealed for manuscripts in our February issue. Sev- 
eral writers complain of long delays in the handling 
of material by this concern. 

Radio Retailing Today, 480 Lexington Ave., New 
York, reports a heavy inventory of feature material, 
requests only short items for the present. 

Parade, 405 Lexington Ave., New York 17, “uses 
three or four single panel gag cartoons a week, and 
we are interested in seeing roughs,” writes Rosemary 
Orme, of the editorial department. She adds, “We 
pay $25 upon acceptance. We do not publish poli- 
tical cartoons.” 

The Westminster Magazine (formerly Bozart-West- 
minster), Oklethorpe University, Georgia, has been 
discontinued. 

American Mercury, 570 Lexington Ave., New York 
22, is now being edited by the publisher, Lawrence 
Spivak. Payment of 3 cents a word and up is made 
on acceptance for top-notch short fiction up to 3000 
words, and for provocative articles to 2500, except in 
the case of the exceptional article which may run to 


6000 words. 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


The Span, 1923 Bremen Ave., St. Louis, 7, though 
offering no payment for poetry, short stories, or 
articles used, is, however, awarding prizes for the 
best material published from December, 1943, to 
October, 1944. These awards are $100, $25, $15, 10, 
and two Honorable Mentions. Preliminary winners 
will be announced after each issue of The Span and 
Crossing The Span (each of which is published five 
times a year), and the six final winners will be se- 
lected after the October-November issue of The Span. 


Dear Mr. Kline: 


writer after I had just about given up. 


Free Circular A-84 will bring you details of 


THE UNIFIED SALES PLAN 


A LETTER THAT SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 


Your check for British sale of THE POISON COCKTAIL MURDERS received. Many thanks. 
your London representative be insulted if I sent him, through you, a bonus for making this sale? I feel 
indebted to him—and to you—for giving me the psychological lift necessary to get me back at my type- 
You certainly have a wide-awake sales organization when you can 
go out and make a sale after every potential market seemingly has been exhausted. 


June 8, 1944 
Would 


Sincerely, C. B. Molyneaux. 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 


Established 1923. 507 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 


=n 


August, 1944 


No awards will be made to preliminary winners. In 
event of ties the prize shall be divided for any place 
tying. The Span uses timely poetry, any subject, form, 
or theme, preferably under 32 lines, written with 
simplicity and intentness or smoothness and an econ- 
omy of words; poetry or realistic idealism; short 
stories and articles up to 1500 words, timely and 
significant. Not more than three poems or one prose 
manuscript should be sent at one time. All material 
must be original and unpublished. 

The Vagabond Players of Baltimore announce the 
Chester F. Morrow Prize Play Competition with award 
of a $100 war bond, and production by the Theatre, 
for the best original play in manuscript reaching 


_ Vagabond Theatre, 3 West Read St., Baltimore, Md., 


on or before Nevember 1, 1944. Such play must be 
full length, and must be within the capacity of the 
Theatre to produce, both as to personnel and to stag- 
ing. There are no conditions as to theme, though 
the organization would like to find the great play of 
World War II. The winning playwright may be 
from Maryland, the Black Hills of the Dakotas, or 
anywhere else—including our armed forces in this 
country and overseas. Manuscripts should be accom- 
panied by name and address of author, but will be 
submitted anonymously to the judges, Warren Wil- 
mer Brown, magazine editor and critic of the arts, 
R. P. Harriss, author and associate editor of the 
Baltimore Evening Sun, and Dr. Kemp Malone, pro- 
fessor of English at the Johns Hopkins University. 


The National Woman's Christian Temperance Un- 
ion, Evanston, IIl., has chosen for the subject of its 
1945 Ada Mohn-Landis Prize Contest, “How Does 
Abstinence Affect Health, Employment, Home, In- 
dividual, Community?” Two types of manuscripts 
are wanted: (1) Senior Declamations, to be used by 
adults and youth, 750 to 1000 words, First Prize, $40, 
Second Prize, $20; (2) Junior Declamations, to be 
used by boys and girls under high-school age (approx- 
imately 10 to 13 years), but not by small children, 
400 to 600 words, First Prize, $40, Second Prize, $20. 
In addition to the cash awards, Honorable Mention 
will be given the next best in each class, with the 
National WCTU reserving the right to purchase such 
manuscripts at 14, cent a word. Right is reserved to 
withhold prizes if none of the manuscripts is consid- 
ered by the judges suitable for publication in the 
collections of readings used in speech contests. For 
complete requirements and general rules, send 
stamped, self-addressed envelope to Landis Contest, 
National WCTU, Evanston, Ill. Contest closes March 
31, 1945. 

Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, 
announces the 12th Harper Prize Novel Contest, with 
$10,000 again to be awarded for the best manuscript 
of fiction selected by the judges in the competition. 
No manuscript less than 30,000 words will be con- 
sidered for the contest, and preference is for manu- 
scripts of full novel length, 60,000 to 150,000 words. 
Judges announced are Irita Van Doren, literary editor 
of the New York Herald-Tribune; J. Donald Adams, 
of the New York Times, and Betty Smith, author of 
“A Tree Grows in Brooklyn.” If no manuscript en- 
tered in the competition is, in the opinion of the 
judges, of sufficient distinction to merit the prize 
award, the judges will have the authority to with- 
hold it. However, the sponsors point out that never 
in the history of the competition have the judges 
failed to award the prize. (Why have a fire-escape 
clause then?—A. & J.) Contest closes June 1, 1945. 
All manuscripts and correspondence about the contest 
should be sent to Harper Prize Novel Contest at the 
above address. 

Progress Guide, Pontiac Bldg., Chicago 8, will 
award $1000 in prizes for short, critically construc- 
tive, entertaining articles that explain the growth of 
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WRITERS! DON’T OVERLOOK 
PROFITS FROM SCREEN SALES 


@ There is an urgent need and ready market 
for good screen stories. 

@ Many writers are in Defense work. Here 
then is opportunity for new writers on the 
home front. 

@ I want originals, published novels and pro- 
duced plays that have film possibilities. Also 
book length novels for both publication and 
filming. 

el offer sales service and criticism. My 
terms are reasonable. Write today for my 
FREE booklet explaining this lucrative mar- 


“ ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Established 1919 
6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


LET AN AUTHOR HELP YOU! 


CHICAGO CLASS & CLU N. Agent, $2 t te 

My work and clients’ on MY CHNICAL LIBRARY: 
1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Technique) $1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (FORMULAS) _ $2.00 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything) -_$3.00 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Tricks of the trade) $2.00 


MILDRED I. REID 
2131% Ridge Bivd., 


Evanston, 


MILLIONS or, PLOTS! No two alike! The Genie 
rnationally by professional writers. 

ALL sToRY TYPES! There’s a Plot Genie or Roman- 

odrama, Romarce Without Melodrama, 


tic Mel 

venture, Detective- Mystery. Short-Short Co 
Detective Action, cter-Atm are. Terror 
Tale, W » and Science- 
su 1 ters ve testified to the’ invaluable 


Plot Genie. Write 


For Article Writers 
$05.00 Course in Article Writing. With 
our former ourse 
ments to be 4 started . 
non-fiction writers on the road to success. S 
sands of sources for article ideas. Write for 


Big Dime’s Worth! 


o zowt ur choice of any of these twelve new broch 
by iffe a dime each—all twelve for $1.00. -00. 
o or Pl Plot, Article Wri F 


ormation. 


7 Six Plo 
Subconscious Mind, Story wa ing Selt Taught, How_To 
Write Your Life Story, How To Choose a Success Pen 
——, How to Market Your Story, Interesting Story 
n 
Descriptive on the ont on 
e 
GENIE PLO Supply” inhumera og plot 
synopses. Demonstrates Plot 
dime or stamps. 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 94, 8749 Sunset Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 
(Please state if you own Genie) 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


zx *« ® 
IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 


zx 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


In the twee yours | have some 
3300 articles . serials . 


WILL HERMAN 
Sanford, 


Buy United States 
WAR BONDS 


ket. 
and prices. 
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YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


Two free Leoncre Applegate S-holarships to both courses 
now o’fered—value $50 each—to poets uncble to pay. Send 
yor 2 best pcems, under 30 lines, to me before Oct. Ist. 
For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, songwriters 
how to perfect and get the fullest returns from their 
verse, including my work as instructor in versification at 
New York University and William and Mary College. Most 
of my work with private pupils, ranging from beginners to 
Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by correspondence. My Un- 
abridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.07) and Poets’ H 

($2.60) are now standard. Why neglect longer the many 
profits from versification? Write today; you are unfair to 
yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for trial criticism of 


CLEMENT WooD BOZENKILL 


DELANSON, N. Y. 


GHOSTWRITER 


Sixteen years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. I do not tell what to do, I do 
it for you. Reference: Woman’s WHO’S WHO. 
Correspondence requiresreturn postage. Natalie 


Newell, Coconut Grove, Miami 33, Florida. 
Author of HOW TO PLOT AND WHY: post- 
paid, $1.00, 


The Author & Journalist 


Consumer Cooperation in the United States. Each 
month for six months a cash prize of $50 will be 
riven for the best article on one of the following 
fields of Consumer Cooperation: (1) Farm Supply 
Cooperatives; (2) Service Cooperatives: Medical, 
Funeral, Housing, Campus, Insurance; (3) Credit 
Unions; (4) Rural Electrification and Telephone Co- 
ops, and (6) Food, Clothing, Department Store Co- 
ops. (First month the article will be on No. 1, sec- 
ond month, No. 2, etc.) Articles must not exceed 
2500 words. Contestants must, in addition, write a 
paragraph of not more than 100 words discussing any 
one of the Rochdale Cooperative Principles. Articles 
will be judged on the quality of information present- 
ed, not on the style of writing. Winners in monthly 
prizes will be entered in the finals to compete for the 
Grand Prize, which, with prior award, will amount 
to $250. Articles submitted for Contest No. 1 must 
be postmarked not later than midnight, August 31, 
1944. For full details and list of Rochdale Coopera- 
tive Principles, write to Contest Editor for folder. 
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POLIVOPE—A Truly Versatile Envelope 


One Polivope equals two ordinary envelopes in roundtrip 
service—by eliminating the usual enclosed-return-envelope— 
saves weight, postage and containers. 

Polivopes are 834x11%"”, brown kraft paper, and expand be- 
yond 1” thickness for book-length scripts, or spread out 2” in 
area for odd-size cartoons. 

Price $1 a group of 20 postpaid, either of two styles, Round- 
trip or Combination Mail. A dime brings samples and chart 
showing the many types of covers you can make from the two 
styles—one for every mailing ne 
G. E. Powell, Envelopes, 2032 E. 74th St., Los Angeles 1, Calif. 


MOSTLY PERSONAL 


(From Page 3) 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Short stories, books, articles, essays, verse, criti- 
cized, revised, typed, marketed. Juvenile work 
skillfully handled. 
Write for catalogue. 
Dept. J. 


Agnes M. Reeve Franklin, Ohio 


YOU CAN HUNDREDFOLD YOUR INVESTMENTS 


We guarantee YOU will receive $3 value for 3c, $300 value 
for $3, and $10,000 ee for $100, invested with us; or we 
refund your money on ™R own say-so. Merely mail us $3 
= we will mail you sc A our 1940 copyrighted exclusive 


MOTIVATION: Nature’s Five ge System of Reason and 
Creation, George Cornelius Johnson—the y work on 
motivation ever published; else available for 56 
years. 

In 1 minute it will teach you HOW to DOMINEER the 
forces of Nature to MOTIVATE the invisible wills of invisible 
moths in your closet, to do as you want them to do(mineer). 
Read the hooks FREE for 10 days. If you then decide they are 
worth $300 for self-study, retain them; if not, return them, 
and we will refund your $3—thus giving you the moth preventa- 
tive for 3c return postage. 

After reading the books, if YOU desire to perfect yourself 
(Matt., 5:48) in thinking, speaking, writing, reasoning, domin- 
ion. motivation, plotting, learning, salesmanship, etc., mail us 
$100 for 10 lesson airmail course to assure our member in- 
structor that YOU will devote 20 minutes daily for 3 months 
to learn HOW, and we will guarantee he will teach you 
Nature's universal pattern of reason and creation (the natural 
way), to place YOU on a mental parity with any master, even 
Solomon, or refund your $100; and the course will cost you 
nothing, if you then say why we have not performed and that 
YOU do not consider the course worth $10,000 and more valu- 
able than all YOUR other education, regardless of cost. 

Solomon used our knowledge and understanding of MOTIVA- 
TION to judge the truth in women and to be credited with 
having the wisdom and judgment of God (I Kings, 3:16-28; 
4:29). Solomon said it is worth more than gold, silver and 
precious jewels and that “‘all the things SHOU canst desire 
are not to be compared unto her (Pro., 3:13-15; 4:5-7; 16:16). 
Christ used and taught motivation to His learned and ‘unlearned 
disciples and said that motivation IS THE LAW OF LIFE 
(Matt., 7:12), and ‘‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God (AI- 
mighty Power), and his righteousness (the way, the truth and 
the life reaction); and all these things shall (not will) be 
added unto YOU (Matt., 6:33:"" to hundredfold your desires 
(Mark, 10:30) Could you ask for more, or for more trust- 
worthy authorities? 

You can’t lose, because we accept YOUR judgment as to re- 
fund. You can hundredfold your investment. So invest 3c 
postage to mail us your check for $3, and judge for yourself. 

EFFECTIVE THINKING FOUNDATION 


an educational institution, 
P.O. Box 404-i Hollywood, California 


I expect to be in some branch of the armed services 
by the time this breaks into print. Would like to be 
a combat correspondent.” Turner's “Crime Runs 
Short” appears in this issue. 


AAA 


Henry Gade was off on vacation, so Ray Palmer, 
of Ziff-Davis, who used to play sandlot baseball with 
Henry, helped me out. He found the snapshot (from 
sandlot days) which we have used (page 9), and 
related interesting things about the author of ‘““How 
To Write a Novel—For Money” in this issue: Gade 
is 31, and an unusual combination of writer (30,000 
words a month), agent (handling about 50 writers), 
and plot doctor (50% of the sales he makes for 
clients are from plots he supplies or doctors). He is 
specializing now on magazine novels. . . . This is a 
coincidence: John Wilstach (Rhinebeck, N. Y.), au- 
thor of ‘‘The Once Club,” page 10, tells me in a note 
of his 70,000-worder, ‘Murder by Magic,” in August 
Mammoth Detective, edited by Palmer. Wilstach says 
the magazine novel market right now is genuine hot 
stuff for the professional writer, and sure to offer 
even greater opportunities with the end of the war. 

AAA 


Stuart Covington, who discusses the railroad field 
this month, is a Kentucky writer. . . . William W. 
(Bill) Pratt, whose “Experience in Verse’ (February 
number), is still mentioned in our mail, sold light 
verse every month in June to Satevepost. Bill has 
done another verse-writing feature for us, self-illus- 
trated; it will appear in an early issue. 


A AA 


In a New Canaan, Conn., store, a member of the 
family called Faith Baldwin’s attention to her photo- 
graph on the cover of our June number. “This was 
two hours ago,” Miss Baldwin wrote Margaret and 
me in a delightful little note, “I have recovered 
from my semi-stroke. But at my age to find myself 
a cover girl—peace, it’s wonderful! 

“I've not (yet) written 65 books, and the kids 
(alas) are growing up. My older son is in the Army 
overseas—my older daughter is finishing her first of 
three years of training in a New York hospital. The 
twins are 17. The gentleman twin is six foot two, 
and as I’m twelve inches shorter, it seems a little 
odd.” The cover photo, she adds, was taken in 
Sydney, Australia—J.T.B. 
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YOUR Book 
in Print! 


Remarkable New 
Process Produces 
Even Small Editions 
at Amazing Low Cost 


A brand new service to authors offers small 
editions of neatly — sturdily bound 
books at a remarkably low cost. As few as 250 
or 500 copies of a book can now be printed 
and bound without the usual staggering cost 
of typesetting and binding. A new patented 
plate process is the secret. Small or large edi- 
tions of any kind of manuscript can be pro- 
duced at a per-copy cost that solves the 
problem of printing limited quantities. The 
type is permanent; later editions cost even 
less. This process includes the use of halftone 
and line cuts, footnotes, charts and graphs, 
index, appendix, table of contents, etc. 
Write for Sample and Literature 

Ask today for full details, prices, terms—and 
sample of printing. No obligation whatever. 
Just send your name and address to 


THE HOBSON BOOK PRESS 
Dept. C-10 Cynthiana, Ky. 
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Why Belay? 


Del Davenper. prominent Hollywood Motion 
Picture Publicist and San Francisco Publisher, 
former editor, Photoplay Journal, says: 

“If any man in America can teach the subject 
of publicity any better than Frank C. Sullivan, I 
don’t know him. He knows publicity from its 
every angle.’’ 

Publicity riting pays off in cash—not hopes. 
My personalized, up-to-the-minute specialized mail 
Course of publicity—the essence of 20 years ex- 

rience as newspaperman, editor, writer and pub- 
icist, is available to the student. It’s down-to- 
earth, practical, designed to teach you to earn 


money. 
Send for free pamphlet: “PUBLICITY IS 


PROFITABLE.” No obligation. 
Streamlined Publicity Course 
Frank C. Sullivan, 1130 Sacramento Street 


San Francisco 8, California 


This SHOULD Be YOUR Year 


In 1944, more newcomers than ever be- 
fore will crash, not only the pulps, but the 
slicks. Why? Because many big time 
writers are serving in the armed forces or 
governmental agencies, limiting their out- 
put of salable material. There’s plenty of 
room for you now! 


BUT—and it’s a BIG ‘‘but’”—editorial 
staffs are short-handed and working plenty 
extra hours. They’re doing the best they 
can, but they haven’t as much time as for- 
merly to read unsolicited manuscripts. . . . 


That’s where a GOOD agent is almost a 
necessity for a writer who wants his stuff 
to reach the right hands and be assured of a 
reading an agent who really gets 
around, works and SELLS for his writers. 


Remember, too, that editorial require- 
ments change oftener these days, and a 
GOOD agent keeps you posted. It’s his job, 
too, to see that your writing faults are cor- 
rected sooner, and obstacles shoved out of 
the way. 


My writers—most of them—are selling 
writers. Maybe it’s because I’ve been in 
this business a long time and know my way 
’round; maybe it’s because | live up to my 
own expectations of a GOOD agent and TRY 
hard to make a real writer out of every one 
| accept. 


Write me today. I'll answer in a hurry 
with my complete story (it’s simple enough) 
then you'll decide whether we should get 
together to- sharpen the edge of your stuff 
so that it’ will cut its way right into the 
heart of the market first time out. 


GENE BOLLES 


535 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


BUY FIFTH LOAN 
WAR BONDS 


The Way Past the Editor—To Fiction Sales! 


As soon as you receive the first lesson group of Practical Fiction Writing you begin to feel 
a new confidence in your ability, a greater enthusiasm for your writing, because you realize at 
once that here is direct, thorough, personal, professional training that is precisely what you need. 
This conviction persists and increases as you continue with the course under Mr. Raffe- 
lock’s kindly, astonishingly helpful guidance. Beginning and experienced writers everywhere 
look to THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST for the best training in fiction writing. Never are they 


disappointed. 


We should like you to be convinced. Therefore, without obligation to you, send for our 
free book, ‘“‘The Way Past the Editor,” and Free MS. Report Blanks. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


A-J-8-44 
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NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need 
editorial revision of their scripts. 
Twenty years’ editorial expe- 
rience qualifies me to give expert 
assistance with short stories and 
novels. I am _ helping other 
writers make sales—I can help 
YOU make sales! 


EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 


on one short story if you mention 
The Author & Journalist. 


Special Courses in Writing Short 
Stories—Writing for the Juvenile 
Magazines—and Writing Articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23 Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts typed promptly, neatly and accurately 
by experienced typists. Minor corrections in gram- 
mar, spelling and punctuation if desired. One car- 


bon free. Either Pica or Elite pe. Bond paper. 
Mailed flat. 40c per 1000 words, poetry Ic per 
line. 


LORENE DOUGHERTY 
New Market, lowa 


SELL YOUR SHORT SHORTS 
My booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, 
will be mailed for a 10c coin. 
My new book, SELLS THE SHORT 
(advance orders) 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 
Literary Agent 


Woodbine New Jersey 


Typing @ Revision @ Verse Criticism 
“Your work is beautifully done.” 
al typing, & 40c 1,000 words. Revision (rear- 


phrasing; m of gram- 
cal errors, unintentional repetition, faulty punctu- 
tation~and unclimactic par: 


agra ,000. 
75c. Verse: typing, 4c - 2c. 
e le 
AGNES C. HOLM 


1711-J Spring Street Racine, Wisconsin 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


First Aid to Writers 
12c per Page 
One Carbon 


MAUDE B. TABER 
1724 Ferguson st. Schenectady 7, N. Y¥ 


| New 
WRITERS 
NEEDED 


re-write Ideas in age magazines and 


Splendid opportunity into” fasci- 
nating writing field. May bring you 

$5.00 per hour spare time. Expe- 

rience unnecessary. Write toda R 
for F details. Postcard will 

do. NO OBLIGATION. DETAILS 

COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 

210—H4 S. 7th St. St. Louis 2, Mo. 


The Author & Journalist 


MY SYNDICATING 
EXPERIENCE 


By BELLE C. EWING 


FOR years I had studied and written about the 
American Indian. Eventually I had what I thought 
was a sure-fire newspaper column. I called it ‘Indian 
Love and Legends” and set about selling it to (I 
thought) an eager public. 

Our two leading newspapers (published by the 
same company) were receptive. They would give 
me publicity, but no money. They did agree to run 
off for me a number of proofs on galley sheets. I 
had stationery printed, and circularized newspapers. 
Not one newspaper bought my column. 

Then I tried the youth publications. I typed the 
first three stories and wrote the editor like this: 


“Your readers undoubtedly include many who 
are interested in the American Indian. The whole 
world is greatly indebted to the Indian. Five- 
sevenths of the food eaten by man today is a gift 
of the Indian of the Americas; the American lan- 
guage has been greatly enriched by Indian words; 
practically all our knowledge of woodcraft has been 
obtained from him, and he has taught us many 
lessons in fortitude and bravery. 

“IT am writing a series of short articles under 
the title, “Indian Lore and Legends,’ which | plan 
to syndicate to a string of publishers of youth mag- 
azines. I am enclosing the first three articles in 
the hope that you will be interested in them. They 
are submitted at your usual rates. As each article 
is complete in itself, publication may be discon- 
tinued at any time.” 


I immediately sold seven of the stories to Stanley 
H. Gillet, editor of the young peoples’ publications 
of Baptist Publication Society, 1701-1703 Chestnut 
St... Philadelphia. 

He paid me $15.30 for the seven. 
short, ranging from 200 to 400 words. 

Later, I sold three more Indian stories to Mr. 
Gillet, receiving $7.25 for them. These stories are 
appearing in Young People. Then I sold these same 
stories to E. E. Harris, editor of VW atchword, pub- 
lished by the United Brethren at Dayton, Ohio. Mr. 
Harris did not pay as much as Mr. Gillet; I received 
$14. 

I sold ‘‘first rights’ to one story, “Indian Calen- 
dars,” to the Des Moines Sunday Tribune, receiving 
$3.50, making a total of $40.05 for the Indian stories 
to date. 

When I have finished with shin markets I will 
have material for a book 

Recently, I started another series, “Stories in But- 
tons.”” I have sold eight to Watchword, receiving 
$4.25, and three to The Sunday School Messenger, 
for $1.40. These stories are all very short, none 
over 300 words. 

The writer who syndicates his work must be care- 
ful to state plainly that he is selling only the syndi- 
cate rights. If the publisher believes he is buying 
the first serial rights, and finds the stories he bought 
appearing in other publications, effect on the writer's 
reputation may be serious. 


McCall's Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, 
has named Miss Frankie McKee, for 15 years an as- 
sociate editor, fiction editor. Top rates are paid for 
McCall fiction, which ranges from short-shorts to 
serials, and favors deep, emotional appeal. 


They were all 
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‘THE A.&J. 
MARKET PLACE 


Reputable advertisers of 
services are welcome in 


: number counts as five words; add 
cents per issue if checking copy ie wished. Literary 
eritice and agents, corr e echools, typists, and 
stationers, are not admitted to this column. All copy is 
subject to approval by the publishers, and readers are 
requested to report promptly any dissatisfaction with 
treatment accorded them by advertisers. 


DISTINCTIVE STATIONERY, reasonable prices. 
Sample free. Stumpprint, South Whitley, Ind. 


KANSAS CITY POETRY MAGAZINE, 1314 Wald- 
heim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Cash payment for 
poems. Send for sample copy. Subscription, one 
dollar a year. 


EARN AS YOU LEARN WRITING. This little 
book that tells how is yours for $1 postpaid. 
Order from author, Dorothy Banker, Box 36, 
Pomona, Calif. 


NEW, DIFFERENT! Your poems made into beau- 
tiful Greeting Cards, Folders—100, $1.75. De- 
tails, with generous usable samples, 25c. None 
free. HOBBYCRAFT STUDIO, Donelson, Tenn. 


THE WITCH OF COLDLEDGE, 2nd Edition, 
ready for distribution. 35c. Don’t miss this. 
x A. Blackie Preston, P. O. Box 106, Tucson, 


WRITERS’ INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and 
sold. Send your list for appraisal. Write for 
our list of new and used writers’ books. Hu- 
manity Press, 220 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 


ADD $5 to $25 a week to your present income 
using your spare time only. Full instructions 
for 25c, postpaid. Pettis Co., Vidalia, Ga. 


GET AC Men and 
romantic. tamp appreciated. mnedy. 
Box 1443, 6, Ind. 


POETS: 100 current, authentic markets, with spe- 
cifications, 50c. Herrick, Riverview Street, 
Essex, Conn. 


NEED CASH? Spare-Time Homework Money- 
makers! Hundreds! Fully explained. Complete 
instructions, 25c. Homework Books, 814- 44th 
Avenue, San Francisco. 


RBESEARCH—CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, Na- 

tional Archives, Government Bureaus, etc. Odd 
jobs, simple questions, complex investigations, 
genealogy, ghost-writing, expertly handled. John 


Crehore, Box 2329-A, Washington 13, D. C. 


“SEX-MARRIAGE GUIDE,” 50c. Dignified, inti- 
mate revelations. HIRSCH ENTERPRISES, 
Spring Valley, N. Y. 


THE PLOT BOOK. Make your 
out plagiarizing. Solves your p problems. 
Price 50 cents. Writecraft, Box 202, Chicago 
Heights, Til. 


$49.45 A DAY! I’ve earned that writing simple 
fillers for CORONET, SATURDAY EVENING 
POST, etc. My sincere desire is to help others 
do likewise. Detailed instructions, plus 200 
PAYING MARKETS, $1.00. HIRSCH ENTER- 
PRISES, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


ADULT SEX LITERATURE. 50c each; four for 
1.75; “SEX-MARRIAGE GUIDE”; “SEX-LOVE 
LIFE”; “MECHANICS OF SEX”; “SEX AND 
YOU.” HIRSCH ENTERPRISES, Spring Val- 
ley, N. Y. 


FREE! “LONELY LOVER’S GUIDE.” Hirsch Enx- 
terprises, Spring Valley, N. Y. 
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THREE EXCLUSIVE PLOTS for juvenile histori- 
cal books and bibliography, $1.00; authentic de- 
tails of Colonial atmosphere, 25c. Excellent 
market. Ethel Weddle, Girard, I1l. 


A $100-A-MONTH HOBBY at home! No soliciting, 
no meeting people, no manuscripts. Easy, en- 
joyable pastime. Details, 25c. Quarter returned 
if not satisfied with hobby. Laura Dickson, An- 
derson, S. C. 


“SEXOLOGY” Magazine. Intimate Problems 
Frankly Discussed. Illustrated. Year’s subscrip- 
4 $3. Hirsch Enterprises, Spring Valley, 


GUARANTEED HOME BUSINESS, 25c. Abramo- 
witz, 1306 Hoe, Bronx 59, N, Y. 


HERE IS A HOME BUSINESS, with your own 
hours and no boss. How to operate a newspaper 
clipping service. Details, 25c. Frank Dickson, 
808 Elizabeth St., Anderson, S. C. 


GUARANTEED TYPEWRITER RIBBON RE- 
NEWER, year’s supply, 50c; double strength, 
$1.00. Ribbons re-inked, 25c. Hirsch Enter- 
prises, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


THE BASIC THEMES, by Willard E. Hawkins. 
Fundamental text on fiction writing. Paper Edi- 
tion, $1, postpaid, A. & J., Box 600, Denver, Colo. 


FIFTY BEST FILLER markets, 25c. Hirsch En- 
terprises, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


DISCOURAGED WRITERS! Send dime for “Eas- 
iest Way To Start Selling,” with markets. Also, 
at 25c each, Formulas and Markets for the fol- 
lowing Types Stories: 1, Short-shorts; 2, Juve- 
niles; 3, War; 4, Detective-Mystery; 5, Syndi- 
cates; 6, Love; 7, Western; 8, Adventure. WE 
ALSO DO GHOST-WRITING. Will Heideman, 
Dept. A, New Ulm, Minn. 


FREE TO WRITERS! Sample copy “WRITER’S 
FRIEND,” containing valuable writing and 
marketing tips. Postal request okay. Also, at 
25c each, 5 for $1.00—SUPER-PLOTTER, HOW 
TO GET INSPIRATION, POETRY FOR 
PROFIT, WRITING PROFESSIONAL STYLE, 
FORMULA & MARKETS FOR—SHORT- 
SHORTS—JUVENILES. Will Heideman, Dept. 
A, New Ulm, Minn. 


TWENTY BACK NUMBERS, The Author & Jour- 
nalist, our selection, $1, express collect. A. & J., 
Box 600, Denver, Colo. 


ONE AND ONLY ONE good amateur writer with 
satisfactory background, each city, can expect 
to earn several hundred dollars on unique high- 
type writing project, developed in original way. 
Initial trial brought six hundred first two 
months. Detailed plan costs two dollars with 
your letter and eight from first fifty dollars 
earned. Blackburn Hall, Campus Box 502, Uni- 
versity of S. C., Columbia, S. C. 


“PORTY DOLLARS A MONTH Writing Fillers,” 
Methods. Markets, 25c; “Rural Writer Plan” 
gets be rs’ checks, 25c; “Pay Side of Poetry 
Writing,” examples, ets, 50c; GLORIA 

PRESS, 192614 Bonsallo, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR 30 DAYS! Standard Man- 
uscript Record, 1944 Edition. Provides for sim- 
ple, compact data on each manuscript; durably 
bound; convenient index. An aid in selling. 
Regularly, $1. Postpaid, during August, 85c. A. 
& J. Book Department, Box 600, Denver, Colo. 


Buy War Bonds 


= 
miscellaneous products and 
ie department. Rate ie five 
wet wmesertion, four cents cash 


A Range of Reading 


AMERICAN WRITING: 1943 
Edited by Alan Swallow 


‘ The Anthology and Yearbook of the Ameri- 
can Non-Commercial Magazine. A comprehen- 
sive and selective anthology of the best short 
‘stories and poems published during the year in 
the non-commercial and “‘little’’ magazines. The 
Anthology contains the names of Kay Boyle, 
David Cornel DeJong, Eudora Welty, Witter 
Bynner, and many others. The Yearbook of the 
American Non-Commercial Magazine contains 
an Honor Roll of Stories and an Honor Roll 
of Poems; also a valuable list and addresses of 
the non-commercial magazines. $2.50 


WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! 
By Mildred I. Reid 


“This third book on the technique of writ- 
ing by a successful author and teacher of cre- 
ative writing offers aid to the hapless writer.” 
. . . —Tomorrow. 

“As a technician and psychologist Miss Reid 
is extremely good indeed. She is a very success- 
ful writer herself which rates high with us. 
Too many people write books on how to swim, 
who cannot do anything but dog paddle, when 
confronted with a pond. Of enormous concrete 
assistance in this book is . . .’—Boston Sun- 
day Post. 

“Another excellent first aid book for writers 
. . .—Independent Woman. 

The book contains: Sources for Plots, Meth- 
ods of Plot Construction, Story Ideas, and List 
of Markets. 

Invaluable as a text book for the student and 
writer. $2.00 


The BLACK THORN BLOOMS 


By Cleon Marquis 


This is the saga of the Carver family. The 
setting is the prosperous farming country of 
the Middle West: the people are the country 
squire class. In the moral disintegration of a 
family in which cussedness seems to be the 
dominant trait, it resembles the play, “The Lit- 
tle Foxes.” 

The author has a distinctive, clipt style 
which colors her words and will fascinate the 


reader. $2.50 
THE GENTLEMAN GIANT 


Life of Robert Wadlow 
By Frederic Fadner 


A biography of a real, honest-to-goodness 
giant. A man who grew to be over 8 feet 11 
inches tall and was measured periodically by 
scientists in a medical school of a great uni- 
versity. 16 full page illustrations. 

Will interest engl and old alike. 
We found it very absorbing . . .”"—Worcester 
Sunday Telegram. $2.00 


At all Bookstores 


BRUCE HUMPRIES, INC. 


Boston Publishers 


“LET’S WRITE 
ABOUT YOU” 


The New Book by Charles Carson 
With a Foreword by Jack Woodford 


In your life are many unforgettable experiences. 
You have wanted to share them, to know that in later 
years your memories will live in the thoughts of 
others. * Not only does the author of this book prove 
that you have a story worth writing—he really helps 
you write it! 


Here are some of the things you will learn: 


(1) How stories from your life may be written and 
sold as novels, factual books, magazine articles, radio 
plays, etc. 


(2) How your story should be constructed, and the 
category in which it should be placed to make it com- 
mercial. 


(3) The only three ways of publishing your book. 


This book is instructive but never dull, pungent but 
not racy. The one-and-only Jack Woodford thought 
enough of it to have his name placed on the flyleaf— 
need we say more?—wWriters Publishing Co. 


$2.00 postpaid from 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1837 Champa Street, Denver 2, Colorado 


*Winner of The Manuscripters special award as the 
leading book in its field published in July. 


PROFESSIONAL COACHING 
FOR A. & J. READERS 


Send your manuscripts to our Criticism De- 
partment. Get a complete report on plot, char- 
acterization, style; an expert analysis of mar- 
kets. Obtain the professional coaching counsel 
of the A. & J. Staff. 

We have examined the,early work of thou- 
sands of writers, many of whom, receiving our 
constructive help, have later made magazine 
covers and book lists. 


Our research in current literary trends and 
writing methods, coupled with judgment 
based thereon, are professionally at the service 
of Criticism Department clients. 


Let us see some of your work. 


You can be confident that qualities of crafts- 
manship and appeal will be completely rated. 
If we consider your manuscript has prospects 
of sale, with or without revision, our detailed 
personal report will include a list of prospective 
buyers. 


Criticism fee—$2 for first 1000 words, then 
50 cents a thousand to 10,000 words; over 
10,000, 40 cents a thousand. Fee and return 
postage should accompany manuscript. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT, 
P. O. Box 600 Denver (1), Colo. 


